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CHAPTER XI. 


Lena went soberly into the house. 
The youngest child, who had not yet 
passed the stage when an oatmeal bag 
would cover the greater portion of 
him, was howling himself into an 
apoplexy in one corner. Lena picked 
him up, and in his astonishment at 
her gentleness he stopped crying on 
the instant. Mrs. Andersen looked 
round suddenly at the abrupt cessa- 
tion of the noise. 

“ Father’s gone,” Lena said cheer- 
fully. 

“Good riddance to him,” said her 
mother. 

“ He was very sorry, mother, and 
he is going to be good; and there 
were tears in his eyes.” 

“Yes, he’s the sort that cries easily. 
Was there any money in his pocket?” 

“ He’s going to work and bring us 
money. Oh, mother, I wish you could 
forgive him !” 

“Let me forget him then.” 

Lena looked wistfully round the 
wretched room, seeking for an in- 
spiration that might thaw the frozen 
heart. 

“Tt seems so hard,” she said, “ that 
all his trying should come to nothing ; 
it seems so cruel. He means so well 
in his heart now, and he is so gentle 
and kind, and then the drink masters 
him and he becomes hateful. Why 
doesn’t God help him? It would be 
so easy for God. Oh, I wish there 
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were no more drink in all the 
world !” 

Her mother laughed savagely. 
“T’ve been wishing it for fifteen 
years,” she said, “and there’s been 
more and more all the time.” 

“Poor mother !” 

The woman caught her breath and 
sitting down on a stool with her face 
to the wall, began rocking herself to 
and fro. 

Lena set the child on his feet and 
went and knelt down beside her. 
Her face was pale, but there was an 
absence of demonstration from her 
manner which seemed to speak of a 
sensibility unusual in one of her 
years. “Poor mother!” she said 
softly, possessing herself of one of her 
mother’s hands. 

“Don’t,” said Mrs. Andersen, 
peevishly ; but the child persisted, 
and presently both hands were in her 
possession. “Oh, Lena, Lena!” said 
her mother. “I was not many 
months older than you when I mar- 
ried him, and I am only a young 
woman yet, and I have wished myself 
dead any day for more than a dozen 
years.” 

“ Yes, yes,—I know.” 

“How can you know, you child? 
If you had been a boy you could have 
helped me, but the boys came last.” 

“T can help you mother, and I 
will.” 

“ But it is too late. You must let 
me go my own way. If it had not 
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been for you last night, everything 
would have been settled now. Why 
did I listen to you?” 

“Oh, mother, could you ever be 
happy again?” 

“There!” said Mrs. Andersen, 
pushing her away. “ You are only 
a child; you don’t understand.” 

“ But Ido, mother. I know what 
you’re going to Mr. Beckwith meant. 
I know all all that it meant.” 

Mrs. Andersen looked at her un- 
easily, a faint colour showing in 
her careworn cheek. ‘“ What did it 
mean then?” she asked huskily. 

“Tt meant that father would not 
be your husband any more.” 

“Tt meant clothes for you and the 
children, and comfort and peace for 
us all,” Mrs. Andersen said slowly. 
“Tt meant protection from what we 
had to endure last night and what 
we shall have to endure again.” 

“ Never again.” 

“Yes, again. Well, we shall see.” 

“ But you have given father another 
chance ¢” 

“One more.” 

“ And then? Oh, I wish—I won- 
der if we do right when we let him 
go away. Perhaps if we clung fast 
to him it would be easier for him 
to resist. We ought to let him go 
only by little and little till at last we 
could trust him altogether.” 

“T’ve tried it all,” said Mrs. An- 
dersen wearily, “and I broke my 
heart over it; but now I don’t care 
what happens. Bah! a man should 
not need a parcel of women to keep 
him straight. It’s not natural.” 

“ Was he always like that, mother?” 
Lena asked musingly,—‘‘even when 
you first knew him?” 

“He drank a little, but I had 
never seen him more than merry. 
It was afterwards that I found he 
had no will of his own. Never you 
marry a man who can’t say ‘ No’ and 
stick to it.” 








Lena started and the colour deep- 
ened in her cheeks; then she caught 
her mother’s hand and her eyes 
sparkled. ‘“ Did you love father very 
dearly?” she asked. 

“T suppose I loved him or I should 
not have married him, but I hadn’t 
the sense to see him as he was. But 
what do you know about love? Love 
is all very well, but it won't feed you 
or clothe you or keep the wind out of 
the house. How are we going to live 
now ?” 

“T suppose we can manage some- 
how. We have managed hitherto.” 

“'Yes—on Mr. Beckwith’s money.” 

“Oh, mother!” 

“ Yes—and oh, Lena! The world’s 
none of my making. Would you 
have me sit by and see the kids 
starve while there is a way to prevent 
it? I suppose he has a right to be 
charitable if he likes, even though he 
does—love me, as you say. Come, 
are you thinking of anyone but your- 
self? You wouldn’t like it because 
people would talk, but what about 
the children? Its his idea, not mine. 
He says all and for good, and he 
never changes, and he is a just man 
and a good man, and your father isn’t 
worthy to black his boots. There!” 

“And is there no other way?” 
Lena asked restlessly. ‘Ido feel the 
truth of what you say, and I do want 
us all to be happy—us who have 
never known what it is—but is that 
the way to happiness, through—yes, 
I must say it—shame, and over 
father’s misery ?” 

“T would take any road to happi- 
ness now,” Mrs. Andersen said reck- 
lessly. “The wonder is I have re- 
frained so long. But I am a fool to 
argue with a child. Wait till you 
have been through what I have, and 
then see how much morality is left in 
you.” 

But even as she uttered the wicked 
words the mis.:able woman burst into 
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tears and caught her daughter in her 
arms. 

“No, no,” she sobbed, “ don’t 
listen to me; don’t believe me. Oh, 
my little one, it’s that or madness! 
Once you might have persuaded me ; 
but it’s too late. I love him.” 

“ Poor, poor mother !” 

“And if he were to walk in now 
and say to me, ‘Come,’ then I must 
follow him to the end of the world, 
and that is the way with a woman.” 

Lena looked out despairingly 
through her tears. Was it for her 
to deny the supremacy of love? 

“Oh, mother,” she said, “ perhaps 
you are right and I am too young 
to understand; and maybe I only 
repeat like a parrot what I have 
heard, because I am incapable of 
forming a judgment myself. I will 
believe that you are right, if Mrs. 
Gird will say so too. May I go to 
her and tell her everything? She is 
not like other women ; she will never 
repeat a word of it. Then, if she is 
against you doing as you wish, she 
may think of some way to help us. 
Say yes, mother.” 

“ Very well, then,” said her mother, 
worn out by the struggle, and glad 
to throw the burden of a decision 
on another. ‘“ She knows nearly all 
about it as it is. Yes, anything to 
bring it to an end,” 


In the afternoon Lena set out to 
consult the oracle whose shrine was 
in the dark bush, where the trees 
came down one by one, and the tui’s 
lustrous talk was always in the air so 
long as the daylight lasted. There 
was little to disturb him here, for the 
track ended at the Gird’s doorstep, 
and beyond the forest stretched away 
to the south for forty miles without 
a break. And it needed little to 
disturb the tui, who for all his 
loquacity and gaiety has the reserve 
and pride of the aristocrat, shunning 
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the places frequented by that sturdy 
foreigner the thrush, and turning his 
glossy back contemptuously on that 
vulgar little blackguard the European 
sparrow. 

Mrs. Gird was not visible in the 
clearing, and Lena, who had the dis- 
taste of the young for the sight of 
incurable sickness, went hesitatingly 
up to the open door of the house. 

“The very lass,” said Mrs. Gird’s 
voice from the dark interior. ‘ Come 
right in and take off your frock. 
Now, who says I haven’t the power 
of summoning those I want? Yes, 
you may smile, father, but here’s the 
maid in the flesh, and what’s brought 
her here if it wasn’t my summons? 
Well, Lena? You see father’s been 
a bit poorly—oh, nothing to speak of 
—and so I’m stopping at home to 
cheer him up. And I’ve cut up my 
black velvet for you, because an old 
woman has no need of dresses in the 
bush ; and it’s been packed away ever 
since—well, never mind when, for it’s 
good yet, and the very thing to show 
off the whitest skin and the bluest 
eyes in the settlement.” 

“You are very good, Mrs. Gird,” 
Lena said awkwardly. 

“Good! Good’s no word for me. 
I am simply a wonder of generosity 
when I like. Take off your frock ; 
I’m dying to see what kind of a dress- 
maker Iam. No, I didn’t cut it out 
with the axe.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Gird!” 

“Well, then, that bit of thought- 
reading missed fire. Now, let me see. 
My! what lovely arms! Oh, if I 
only dared make it without sleeves ! 
Mind the pins! Gracious! I believe 
it’s going to fit. Gently! And the 
waist is like a dream—and the throat! 
Did you ever? Ain’t I an artist? 
Ain't I just the most extraordinary 
clever woman in spite of my grammar?” 

“You are very kind,” Lena said, 
her eyes beaming. 
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“Tm all kinds,” said Mrs. Gird. 
“* Now, let me see. We mustn’t hide 
those pretty legs altogether. / should 
like it quite short ; but you, of course 
—oh, you needn’t tell me— ” 

“T should like it longer than that 
other one,” Lena confessed. 

“TI knew it, and it’s so stupid. 
Just when, for His Own reasons, God 
has made a girl most attractive she 
begins to curl up her hair and her 
toes and get out of sight. It’s just 
an invention of the poor miserables to 
whom clothes are necessary for sur- 
vival. The wonder is that the hand- 
some people allow themselves to be 
imposed upon, and led by the nose or 
the clothes into all sorts of ridiculous 
disguises. It’s indecent. Well, if 
you must; but not an inch longer. 
Now turn round. Ah, well, I sup- 
pose after all it’s the girl and not the 
clothes.” And Mrs. Gird sat down 
and regarded her handiwork with 
thoughtful éyes, in which a gleam of 
anxiety played amid a deal of ten- 
derness. 

“So your father has come back,” 
she said presently, busying herself 
with the more perfect adjustment of 
the dress. 

“Yes, last night; and he went 
away again this morning. He was 
terrible, but he was sorry afterwards.” 

“The same old tale,—and what 
next ?” 

“He has promised never to touch 
drink again, and he means to try,— 
he means to try so hard.” 

“Yes, a weak man’s resolution and 
a rope of sand.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Gird, is there no hope 
for him ?” 

“ Hope, child?” said Mrs. Gird 
softly, her eye travelling to the still 
figure in the invalid’s chair. “ Wecan 
no more help hoping than we can stop 
the beating of our hearts; but the 
order of things is not changed in 
deference to human desire. In the 
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end we have to make up our minds to 
the inevitable. Hope? No, not a 
shadow.” 

Lena stood silent and miserable 
while the frock was removed. The 
futility of hope is a tragic prospect to 
the young, to whom, indeed, it is little 
less essential than the air that fills 
their lungs. 

“Come and sit down by me,” said 
Mrs. Gird kindly, “and let us see if 
the world is really as black as it pre- 
tends to be. Does it seems so dark? 
Is there no gleam of sunshine any- 
where ?” 

The colour rose in Lena’s cheeks 
and she dropped her eyes. “I was 
thinking of mother and the children,” 
she murmured. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Gird, watching 
the downcast face, “and what of 
mother ?” 

“She has given father another 
chance—the last—after that— ” 

“ The deluge,” interposed the other, 
as Lena hesitated. ‘‘ Well, I did not 
expect she would give him another 
chance ; and that is something gained, 
I suppose, even if it’s only time.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Gird, mother seemed to 
say that you knew all about us, and 
she said I might come and talk with 
you,—not on her account, you under- 
stand, but my own; because I want 
to know what is right and what is 
best for us all.” 

“Ah, if there were any one who 
could really tell us that, Lena!” 

“Mother has given him another 
chance, and if he fails she will leave 
him and go—to—Mr. Beckwith.” 
Lena wrung her hands passionately. 

“ And that seems terrible to you?” 
Mrs. Gird asked gently. “But of 
course and so it is—and yet, perhaps 
—probably—it will come to pass.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Gird, could it ever be 
right ?” 

“No, it could never be right, that 
seems certain. But can we ever do 























what is perfectly right? Do we even 
know it? The best of human right- 
eousness is only parti-coloured. Now 
and then, Lena, we all come to the 
place where the roads divide, and 
sometimes we know or think we know 
which is wrong and which is right ; 
but we have to make our choice, and 
when we have made it there is no 
turning back.” 

“But ought mother to do this?” 
Lena urged. “I know that Mr. 
Beckwith is everything that is kind, 
and that the children would be well 
fed and clothed and taught, and when 
I think of them my heart says yes, 
but would that excuse it? Would 
anything excuse it? It seems that 
the price is more than we should 
be asked to pay.” 

Mrs. Gird shook her head. “It is 
for your mother to decide. I would 
help her if I could; but, child, this 
question is not for you or me. When 
a rat finds itself shut in a hole with 
just one gleam of daylight, it works 
and gnaws at that point until it gets 
through, and though there may be 
worse awaiting it on the other side, 
still it made for the daylight, and 
that’s just human nature. You, of 
course, look at the question from a 
moral point of view, and that is only 
right and natural in a young girl ; but 
I’m not a moral person to the extent 
that I would drive a principle like a 
juggernaut, and so, frankly, I have 
no answer for you. There are some 
questions that fairly bristle with #/s, 
and this is one of them. But the 
hour for deciding is not quite yet, and 
it may never come. Meanwhile, let 
us eat and drink and be merry.” 

And that was all Lena learned 
from the oracle that day. 

Mrs. Andersen asked her daughter 
a few leading questions, which elicited 
the unfruitfulness of the errand, and 
then there was silence between them. 
It seemed to Lena that there was 
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only one subject for discussion with 
her mother, and that for the present 
was exhausted. A meal had to be 
patched up for the children, and this, 
thanks to the generosity of Mrs. Gird, 
proved less difficult than on some 
other occasions. By the time it was 
over the sun’s beams gilded only the 
trees on the higher ground. Lena 
tidied herself and put on her hat, her 
heart beginning to resume the elation 
of the morning. Usually her mother 
watched her departure in silence, as 
though her trust or her indifference 
were too deep rooted to provoke a 
care, but this evening she opened her 
lips to ask—“ What do you two do 
with yourselves every evening?” 

“We read,” said Lena. 

sc What? ” 

“History, and myth-ology, and 
things.” 

Mrs. Andersen said no more. It 
was about this time of the day that 
Mr. Beckwith frequently dropped in 
for an hour. Geoffrey had described 
him as a silent man; but though he 
did not say a great deal, there was 
frequently a great deal in what he 
did say. 

It was probably better for Lena to 
read history with Robert Hernshaw. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir had all come about through the 
unpacking of the box of books and 
Robert’s offer to Lena to lend her 
any volume she cared to read. But 
one day Robert discovered that history 
became more intelligible when it was 
read aloud, because the movement of 
words was then sufficiently rapid to 
create pictures, an effect which was 
not produced in the course of the 
slow finger-following perusal which 
his want of practice necessitated. 
Accordingly Lena became the reader. 
She had a musical voice, full of delicate 
shades vf feeling, and it flowed trip- 
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pingly over proper nouns in a way 
that took Robert's breath away until 
he became used to it. Then in that 
alien country the old-world scenes, as 
depicted by the genius of the historian, 
took fresh being, and they saw the 
wild English and Saxon hordes, the 
men who were not to be denied, 
swoop down on the sacred land where 
was yet the dying clasp of the Roman. 
Other parts of the book they merely 
skimmed, picking out the battles for 
special attention, as children pick 
plums from a cake. But the history 
of the English till the Conquest, the 
stirring story of the dominant race 
through the stormy five hundred years 
of its childhood, that was a thing 
of which Robert never grew tired. 
“What beggars they were!” he would 
say, rapt in admiration. ‘“ No wonder 
their children conquered the world.” 
“ But,” Lena suggested with mis- 
givings, “they were always being 
subdued and ruled over by foreign 
kings,—Norsemen and Danes.” 
Robert puzzled over this, and at 
their next meeting he had an answer 
ready. “It was because they were 
so headstrong that none of their 
own race could rule them,” he said. 
“They were always quarrelling, and 
their jealousy of one another was so 
fierce that they could put up with any 
king so long as he was not one of 
themselves. I can understand that 
quite easily. But the people them- 
selves never paid much attention to 
the kings, and they went straight on 
as they liked. And if foreigners 
landed anywhere the English just 
swallowed them, and remained as 
much English as they were before. 
Even after William the Conqueror it 
only took a few generations to chew 
the foreigners out of existence, and 
England was more English than ever. 
But now just look, and here’s the 
difference,—when the English came 
they found the country full of people, 
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like it might be the Maoris, and they 
went clean over them and wiped them 
out, every man jack, barring a few 
that got among the mountains and 
managed to hang on till the English 
forgot all about them. But did any 
race ever do that with the English? 
No; peace or war, they were the 
better men. And they kept right on, 
and there they are still ; and it’s only 
just exactly what you would expect 
from the way they began.” 

The reading of the pair was some- 
what erratic. The library contained 
a considerable number of books of 
reference, and they treated these as 
seriously as anything else, having 
but a dim idea of their proper use. 
The Classical Dictionary had an 
alphabetical arrangement, which made 
it somewhat disconnected reading, 
but it opened glimpses of a remote 
and surprising world, and they fol- 
lowed its devious path eclectically as 
far as E. Robert learned and remem- 
bered a great deal from this work. 
Among other things he acquired the 
knowledge that there was once a poet 
called Ury Pides (a monosyllable) 
who wrote plays, and had the mis- 
fortune to be devoured by dogs; and 
he heard also of a gentleman of the 
name of Archie Medes. Mr. Medes, 
it appeared, was a mathematician of 
some eminence in his day who was 
still supposed to be remembered on 
account of his invention of the water- 
screw. But Lena vetoed the Classi- 
cal Dictionary after awhile, because 
its contents were occasionally such 
that she had to stop reading and 
refer hurriedly to Z, or even, which 
was safer, to the back cover. There 
was no system in their examination 
of the shelves. Robert would select 
a book, chiefly by its external appear- 
ance, and say, “Try this fellow,” as 
though it were a special variety of 
potato. And Lena would take it and 
begin respectfully at the first word on 
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the first page,—unless, indeed, it hap- 
pened to be in a foreign language, 
when they would both stare at the 
mysterious characters, so clear to the 
eye, 8o opaque to the understanding. 
Lena had the devouring curiosity of 
a high intelligence, and she made an 
attempt to embark on these strange 
seas with the aid of a dictionary ; but 
there was considerable contempt 
mingled with Robert’s awe of the 
unfamiliar characters, and in the end, 
that they might not lose sight of one 
another, Lena had to put back to the 
shore. Their preference, they told 
one another, was for works of an 
educational character, but occasionally 
they were seduced into the enthral- 
ling arms of fiction, and stayed there 
night after night, forgetful of the 
world. It may be that their under- 
standing grew more rapidly in those 
hours than when their fare was of a 
plainer description, for there they 
found, as nowhere else, life spread 
before them in its completeness. 
Danger lurked there, perhaps, but it 
remained unobserved. Their feet 
passed lightly and unconsciously over 
the delicate ground, and the trail of 
the serpent, if existent, was unmarked 
by the young readers. 

Occasionally the volume proved to 
be poetry, and at first the unfortunate 
poets were returned incontinently to 
the shelves, as being on a par with 
the foreign books from the point of 
clearness, and but little in advance of 
the Classical Dictionary as regards 
rational sequence of ideas. But there 
proved to be a great many of them, 
and Lena at last decided that it was 
impossible to disregard the poets 
entirely. 

“Tf there were nothing in them,” 
she said, “would your brother have 
them?”—an argumentum ad hominem 
which appealed forcibly to Robert, 
and led to a plunge into the Ipy.Lis 
or tHe Kine. Lena was enraptured, 
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a fair proportion of her delight being 
due to the discovery of her ability to 
understand ; and even Robert was 
pleased with the fighting and colour 
of that legendary world. 

“ How grand it would be if it were 
all written out plain like Green’s 
Short,” he observed; and Lena 
laughed till the tears stood in her 
eyes. Green’s Short was Robert's 
first love, and it became in time the 
literary standard against which he 
measured all works, prose and poetry 
indifferently. 

One evening Lena came to a word 
in her reading which arrested her 
attention like the sound of a bell. 
“Oh, Robert,” she exclaimed, 
“Shakespeare! Fancy, we have 
never thought of him once till now. 
It’s like the name of a great country 
that everyone hears of, and to think 
that we can go there any moment we 
please !” 

“T did look at him,” said Robert. 
“ He’s very close print and a bit long- 
winded ; but there’s grit in him in 
places. He's the man that invented 
‘Very like a whale.’ ” 

“He never did,” Lena replied in- 
dignantly. “He wouldn’t be so 
vulgar.” 

“Well, I'll bet you twopence. I 
saw it with my own eyes. It’s in a 
piece called HaMuet, and it made me 
think that he might be worth looking 
into.” 

“You thought that because he 
wrote, ‘ Very like a whale’ ?” 

“ Yes,” Robert alleged stoutly. 

“ Why ?” 

* Well, it seemed to me that a man 
who could invent a bit of slang that 
would keep fresh for three hundred 
years might have something in him.” 

It was just this ability of Robert's 
to find at all times a reason, whether 
founded on a misapprehension or not, 
for the belief that was in him that 
held Lena’s respect, even when she 
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found him totally unable to share her 
literary enthusiasms. Robert's critical 
judgment appeared to be an instru- 
ment of two strings, awed admiration 
and cheerful contempt; and where 
the author failed to arouse one he got 
the other with distressing certainty. 
What Robert, in fact, asked of his 
authors was that they should create 
pictures of greater or less distinctness, 
and where he found, after due trial, 
that no such effect was produced, he 
would have nothing of them. Thus, 
much of their first distaste for poetry 
arose from the failure of an attempt 
to read a poem called Firing at 
THE Farr. Robert thought the title 
sounded promising, and he got ready 
for more or less vivid experiences. 

After a page or two Lena looked 
up slily, but Robert was all attention. 
“ Any sign of Fifine yet? ” he asked. 

Lena hesitated, and scanned the 
immensity ahead. 

“Or of the fair?” 
further. 

Lena shook her head. 

They missed a good many pearls 
from the difficulty they encountered 
in opening the oysters. 

But Shakespeare draws with a 
great net, and the most unlikely fish 
yield to that universality of cast. 
Lena submitted unreservedly at the 
first tear, and thereafter she was but 
a slave to the caprices of the giant. 
Robert held out doubtfully for awhile. 
The great wind that blew across the 
ocean deafened and blinded him. But 
one night Uncle Toby remarked “A 
plague o’ these pickle herrings” in 
such a surprisingly natural manner 
that Robert became entangled and 
was drawn kicking to the shore. 

As time went on Lena developed a 
surprising power of dramatic utter- 
ance, only a degree less wonderful 
than the insight that inspired it. 
The untutored girl, by sheer sensitive- 
ness of nature, caught the pulsations 


Robert asked 
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of that mighty heart till her own 
bloed vibrated in unison. She was 
the two wicked sisters; she was 
Cordelia; she was Lear. 


“QO, reason not the need :— 


Oh, Robert, doesn’t it make your 
heart stand still ? 


Our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superflous : 
Allow not Nature more than Nature 
needs, 
Man’s life is cheap as beast’s: thou 
art a lady ; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, Nature needs not what thou 
gorgeous wear'’st, 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm. But, 
for true need,— 


How right that is now and always! 
And to think that this was written 
three hundred years ago! 


Do not laugh at me; 
For, as Iam a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 


And so I am, I am. 


Be your tears wet? yes, ‘faith—” 
“ And so are yours,” Robert inter- 
jected softly. 


‘*____. T pray, weep not: 

If you have poison for me, I wi 
drink it. 

I know you do not love me; for your 
sisters 

Have, as I do remember, done me 
wrong : 

You have some cause, they have not. 


No cause, no cause.” 
And so to the conclusion :— 


“ Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass! 
he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this 
tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


Lena looked up, the tears trembling 




















on her lashes, her eyes shining with 
a strange passion. “Isn't it lovely, 
lovely? Isn’t it the most beautiful 
thing in the world?” 

Robert looked at her and was 
silent. In those moments it seemed 
that his practical common-sense could 
not call her back to the earth of 
their lives. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


At last the sun was going down. 
Never before in Robert’s experience 
had there been a day of such dura- 
tion. More usually the daylight was 
inadequate to the duties of a settler, 
whose heart was in the performance 
of his work. But to-day the sun had 
displayed an unheard of reluctance to 
complete his portion of the universal 
contract. 

The last of the kumaras had been 
duly set out in the row. There had 
been time to do some more or less 
necessary weeding in the vegetable 
garden, to earth up the melons afresh, 
even to strew rushes on the straw- 
berry patch, and to nip off the sly 
runners whose ambition it is to 
establish themselves before they are 
discovered ; but still the sun delayed 
high up, as though he also would 
commemorate this day of days. But 
the instinct of the lover turns with 
longing eyes to the night, and when 
love’s promises point also in the same 
direction, then the day becomes a 
stumbling-block and time itself a 
rack. 

But the sun was going at last. 
In a languorous glory of reluctant 
adieus he dipped below the horizon 
and whirled his last beams across 
the bush-clad hills. The tuis were 
making a light supper amid a wild 
mockery of cat-calls and resplendent 
jests, and flocks of parrots rose high 
into the sky, and flew screaming away 
towards the advancing shadows. 
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“Good evening, Mr. Hernshaw,” 
said a demure voice among the quince 
bushes, and the blood rose duskily in 
Robert’s tanned cheeks. 

Lena looked at him steadily, with 
shy, sparkling eyes, her face catching 
the tell-tale reflection. 

“Oh, what gooses she said, 
laughing softly. “What has come 
over us?” 

“I suppose it’s because we love one 
another,” Robert explained soberly. 

Lena sat down on the log a little 
distance away and continued her 
scrutiny of his face. “I feel afraid 
of you,” she said presently. 

“ Afraid ?” 

“ And—I think—I like it. But 
why should I begin to be afraid 
now ?” 

“ Do you think it is because you 
love me?” Robert asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Lena; then 
she added, “I am all a mystery to 
myself now.” 

“Has the day seemed long?” 
Robert asked presently. “I have 
done millions of things, and some of 
them hardly wanted doing yet, just 
to kill time ; and it seems as though 
there were no more work left for 
to-morrow.” 

“Let us go and see,” Lena said, 
jumping up; and together they went 
and inspected the kumara plants and 
the strawberry patch and the veget- 
able garden, — even extending their 
examination to the potatoes on the 
other side of the hill, until it became 
almost too dark to see. 

“How nice everything is, Robert, 
and how hard you do work! Should 
you be glad if there were no more 
work after to-day?” 

“T should not be glad,—no.” 

Lena’s eyes flashed suddenly in the 
darkness. ‘“ You would not be?” 
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* No,” said Robert decidedly. 
“T like to hear you say no ; say it 
again.” 
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“T will if you will say yes.” 

Lena's lips parted in tribute to this 
little bit of artfulness. ‘ Now,” she 
said, shrinking a little, “do you |-like 
me?” 

“ No, I will not say no to that.” 

“You have, twice. What was 
that ?”’ 

“Only a morepork. Lena, do you 
love me?” 

“Yes, [I suppose it was, but it 
startled me.” 

“Come closer to me. 
you answer my question ? 

“Yes. There are two yesses for 
your noes.” 

“ But we were talking about a 
morepork, and I want to be sure. I 
will put the question again.” 

“No, not yet. How sweet the 
bush smells! There's the jasmine 
scent I never could trace.” 

“Tt grows close to the ground and 
has a red berry.” 

“ Robert, I think I will go home.” 

“Home? So soon? Very well.” 

“Now you are angry. Perhaps I 
should not have come, either to-day or 
yesterday.” 

Robert said nothing. 

“ Now you are going to be cruel.” 

“T am saying nothing at all.” 

*“ Ah; that is how.” 

Robert paused at the door of the 
house. “So there’s to be no reading 
to-night?” he asked. 

“Do you want it very much,” she 
asked—“ to-night ?” 

There was a subtle undercurrent of 
meaning in the girl’s words which 
appeased Robert’s disappointment. 
Here was the sweetest romance in 
action, and he stopped to prate about 
books ! 

“Come, then,” he said, and led the 
way to the slip-rail. 

The sky was crowded with stars in 
whose light they were visible to one 
another so long as the road lasted, 
but the bush track was like the jaws 
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of darkness itself. There were bright 
jewels winking among the branches, 
now obscured, now suddenly reappear- 
ing, but the blackness below remained 
unsolved. Only the sense of touch 
formed a key to the enigma, the sole 
of the foot, the tips of the fingers. 
Robert felt a warm flutter against the 
back of his hand and caught at it. 
Then they went on, their fingers 
interlocked in a thrilling speech. 
Now and then one stumbled and 
caught at the other with a low laugh. 
When their feet brushed against vege- 
tation they turned aside; to lose the 
track might be serious. The distance 
to the next clearing was not great, 
but touch is the slowest and most 
cautious of the senses, and provides 
an immensity of detail. They spoke 
little and that in whispers, but their 
hands interchanged messages, warning, 
restraining, guiding, passionate. 

Thoughts they had none, the senses 
dominated the situation; each was 
engrossed in the other ; each was as 
much the other as if their spirits had 
changed dwelling. 

When Lena came out into the star- 
light on the hilltop she drew a deep 
breath and turned to look back. The 
bush stood black and insoluble ; it 
seemed impossible that the entrance 
to it could ever be found again. 

“T wish you had not to go back,” 
she said. 

“T might wish it as much.” 

“Shall you be able to find the 
track ?” 

“ Quite easily. 
before.” 

They went across the chalky sum- 
mit till the light of the hut below 
was visible. There was a sound of 
talking,—a woman’s voice in mono- 
syllables, a man’s low, urgent. The 
words were not audible. Lena’s 
hand tightened sharply on that of her 
companion ; Robert placed his other 
hand over it and held it till the 
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pressure relaxed. He had heard the 
voices on other occasions. A warm, 
Janguorous breath rose out of the 
hollow where the sun had slept all 
day, but the night air breathed sweet 
and pure across the hill summit. 

“Do you love me, Lena?” 

Lena drew impulsively half a step 
nearer. “ Listen,” she said, “ and 
you shall judge. There have been 
things to make me miserable to-day. 
I should have been wretched, ashamed, 
in tears ; but all day long my heart 
has been stumbling and bounding, and 
I have been happy, happy, happy ! 
This is the most glorious and beau- 
tiful day that God ever made. If I 
lived for a hundred years I should 
remember it when I died, — every 
instant of it. That is because you 
love me. That is because I love you. 
No; don’t say anything, because I 
am going to make you sad. Oh, 
Robert! It began at twelve o'clock ; 
it ends now,—it ends now.” 

“ Why are you crying, Lena?” 

“Because of the voices. For me 
there is poverty and the shadow of 
shame. Oh, I understand it all! 
There was that in the darkness which 
told me its strength; and I would 
bring you everything that is dear and 
precious, and have only my rags and 
the shadow of a disgrace that is 
certain.” 

“Bring me your dear self,” said 
Robert, “and I shall have the most 
precious thing in the world.” 

“Would you not sometime reproach 
me when people should point and 
say, ‘Her father was a drunkard ; 
her—’ » 

Robert put his hand quickly to her 
lips. ‘ Lena,” he said, grieved, “do 
you think no better of me than that?” 

“Never with your lips—no, no; 
but with your heart. Would it be 
enough that I loved you?” 

* Enough !” 


“Oh, how you say that! But it is 
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because you cannot now think for 
yourself that I think for you.” 

“Very well; but you must not 
prevent me doing the same by you. 
And if we think for each other, the 
result is the same as if we each 
thought for ourselves. That is love. 
We do not want anything but one 
another. That is the whole world. 
At least it is so with me. You have 
told me you love me; you cannot be 
so cruel as to let anything prevent 
me making you my wife.” 

“Your wife? Oh, Robert, what 
would Geoffrey say?” 

“When he knows you, he will 
certainly be as amazed at my good 
luck as I am, and he will probably 
say so.” 

“That is just sweet of you to say 
that, but— ” 

“How old are you?” 
interrupted. 

“T shall be seventeen in two weeks.” 

“We are both rather young, I 
suppose,” Robert considered in his 
practical way. 

“Seventeen is not very young,” 
Lena said. 

“Not very young. What I said 
was, it’s rather young. But after all 
Juliet was a good deal younger; she 
was not fourteen, and Romeo—how 
old was Romeo?” 

“It doesn’t say; but he loved 
another girl before he loved Juliet, 
and so—’”’ 

“Probably forty,’’ was Robert’s 
rapid diagnosis. 

“ Will you love another girl when 
you are forty?” 

“T always go on as I begin,” 
Robert replied confidently ; and Lena, 
beneath her amusement, was conscious 
of some justification for the egotism. 

“T wish we were just a little 
older,’ she said presently. 

‘** Let us both wish,’’ said Robert. 

Beckwith, as he climbed the track 
ou the other side of the hill, heard a 
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subdued laugh like a peal of fairy 
bells; the sound was not repeated, 
and he went on his solitary way. 

“ Geoffrey will be here in a day or 
two, and I will tell him all about 
it. Then I will see your mother— 
and your father, if I can, and after 
that—” The rest was conveyed 
through the twining fingers. “ Will 
you be ready for me when I say 
come ?” 

The twining fingers made their own 
reply. 

“ And you will not try to think for 
me any more,—as if I could not tell 
quite well for myself what is good 
for me?” 

“You shall do as you please.” 

“ But will you do as I please?” 

“ Hark!” said Lena. 

From the hollow beneath came the 
sound of a closing door, followed by 
a profound silence. 

“I must go,” she said. “ Yes, I 
will do as you please. Only I will 
not come any more in the evenings. 
That would not be right, — would 
it?” 

“Right?” Robert echoed doubtfully. 

“ Well, not wise. It mattered little 
what the waif Lena Andersen did, 
but Mrs. Robert Hernshaw is differ- 
ent.” Her voice lingered shyly and 
tenderly on the words. 

“Say it again,” said Robert de- 
lighted. ‘“ Well, where then shall 
I meet you?” 

“Here, so that if I am wanted I 
can hear mother’s voice. Now go, and 
I will wait until you find the track.” 

“Let me watch here until you are 
safely home.”’ 

“T should be more content to know 
that you were on the track.” 

“ Well, then, good-night, dear.” 

“ Good-night, Robert.’’ 

It was easy to bid good-night, but 
their hands clung together and were 
not so easily parted. The eternity of 
the past meets the eternity of the 
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future in that passionate clasp of 
lovers. In their inter-locking fingers 
is the bond that holds creation. And 
these two were dumb. 

Suddenly an owl screamed harshly 
on the edge of the bush; there was 
the footfall of some agitated creature 
—animal or human !—going by a few 
yards down the hill. 

Lena drew back sharply. It seemed 
that spirits had been whispering at 
her heart, but she could not catch the 
words. Robert had moved away, and 
unconsciously she whispered his name. 
He was at her side in a moment. 
Had she called him, she wondered, 
and why? Then a memory came to 
her, and she laughed softly. 

“TI do forget why I did call you 
back.” 

“Was it because you had forgotten 
to kiss me?” Robert asked at once. 

“That is not right. You should 
say, ‘Let me stay here until you do 
remember it.’ ”’ 

“Yes, of course, but if he had been 
as near to you as I am, he would 
have said as I did.”’ 

“She was up on the balcony,”’ Lena 
said wistfully after awhile. 

“ And he was down in the garden.” 

“T will give you one — kiss —if 
you like,” 

They leaned together in the dim 
starlight, and for an instant their 
lips touched; then tremblingly and 
with burning cheeks they parted. 


Mrs. Andersen was sitting idly at 
the table. She looked up as the girl 
entered, and so searching was her 
glance, or so dazzling was the lamp- 
light after the darkness, that Lena 
shut her eyes. 

“Do you love him, Lena?” her 
mother asked suddenly. 

“Yes, and he loves me; and he is 
coming to see you and father. And, 
mother, mother, I am the happiest and 
the luckiest girl in the world!” 























CHAPTER XIV. 


GEOFFREY’s discovery in the private 
ledger caused him considerable per- 
plexity. Without evil intention, in 
a fit of absent-mindedness indeed, he 
had come into possession of a fact 
which had been deliberately concealed 
from him. How was he to act? To 
seal up the pages again was to pre- 
clude the possibility of discharging the 
obligation under which his family 
laboured. While he retained the con- 
sciousness of the debt he must lose 
the power to allude to it. To leave 
the. pages open, on the other hand, 
meant that the Major must be taxed 
with his generosity and the money 
returned. This, to Geoffrey, seemed 
a hard and ungrateful act, and one 
which, however delicately performed, 
would be certain to hurt Major Mil- 
ward’s feelings. That the Major 
would prefer the memory of his good 
action to the return of the cash dis- 
bursed was a foregone conclusion : the 
note that closed the account meant 
that or nothing; and though, doubt- 
less, the good deed remained even 
after its pecuniary aspect was dis- 
charged, yet Geoffrey could feel no 
enthusiasm in this view. Where was 
the money to come from? It meant 
that the obligation was transferred, 
not discharged. Why his uncle rather 
than Major Milward? And yet, he 
dared not be so beholden to the man 
whose daughter he sought to marry. 
At all costs the credit and good name 
of his family must be rehabilitated, 
and since the sons of the dead man 
were incapable of the task, the obliga- 
tion devolved on the brother. 

This decision was not arrived at 
immediately, because in the interim 
Geoffrey was in constant intercourse 
with the unconscious Major, and it 
seemed then so much pleasanter to 
let things be, to preserve a complete 
unconsciousness of what he had 
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learned, or to accept the obligation 
frankly and generously and _ there 
make an end. Indeed, it was only 
after consultation with Robert that 
the course to be pursued became fixed 
and irrevocable. 

Geoffrey had not lived for three 
years in his brother’s society without 
discovering that there was good hold- 
ing-ground for vessels inclined to drift, 
and on one or two occasions he had 
let down an anchor with excellent 
effect. The recollection of this oc- 
curred to him one morning as he was 
returning up the beach with Sandy 
from their customary swim, and he 
at once expressed the necessity for 
making a trip up the river. 

“You will take the sailing-boat, I 
suppose ?” Sandy said. 

“Not if you want it. 
will do,—or I could ride.” 

“Eve has been wanting to pay a 
few calls inland for some time past, 
and I don’t know when I can make 
it convenient to go with her. I was 
wondering whether you would mind 
acting escort.” 

“T shall be delighted if Miss Mil- 
ward will condescend to accept my 
services,” Geoffrey replied, with his 
will on the curb. 

It was not often that the store- 
keeper showed such care in his choice 
of language, and Sandy glanced at 
him out of the corner of his eye as 
he said: “Let us go round to the 
kitchen, then, and make enquiries.” 

Eve was not in the kitchen, where 
a couple of bright-eyed Maori girls 
were busy in the preparation of break- 
fast, but they found her gathering the 
scarlet hibiscus blooms in the garden, 
her long, fair hair, alive with sun- 
light, falling below her waist. 

“This is one of the seven wonders 
of the world,” said Sandy, possessing 
himself of a handful of the golden 
tresses ; “ but it is not often that our 
weak eyes are suffered to behold it.” 
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And indeed Geoffrey stood by like 
a man dazzled with excess of sunlight. 

Eve drew herself laughing away, 
the colour deepening in her cheeks. 
“Tell me at once,” she said, “that 
you have come for me because break- 
fast is late.” 

“T shall never marry,” said Sandy 
gloomily, “to be thus continually 
misjudged.” 

‘Look, Mr. Hernshaw,” said Eve, 
suddenly extending a double handful 
of the gorgeous blossoms; “can you 
match these in the gardens of 
England ?” 

Geoffrey shook his head. “ Neither 
the flowers nor the gardener.” 

“Aha! said Sandy. “An extra 
plate of fish.” 

Eve let the flowers fall to her 
side and looked with twinkling eyes 
from one to the other. ‘“ What is it 
then?” she asked. 

Sandy explained. ‘“ The only con- 
dition Mr. Hernshaw makes is that 
you won't talk religion. Farming, 
sheep-shearing, anything like that, 
but religion he bars.” 

* Rubbish,” said Geoffrey, 
annoyed. 

“T shall take Prince,’ said Eve, 
her eyes sparkling. ‘“ May I take 
Prince, Sandy?” 

“Yees. You won't be able to 
talk religion on Prince. He believes 
in the other thing. I rode him to 
the gum-store one day last week, and 
I don’t believe we exchanged a single 
heavenly word going or returning. 
Better take the mare, Eve.” 

“That is because you don’t under- 
stand him,” Eve said gaily. “Tell 
the boys to get Prince in, Sandy. 
And now you do really deserve to 
have breakfast.” 


half 


They galloped together along the 
hard sandy beach, thence at a tan- 
gent through thick groves of tea-tree 
on to the steeper grades of the bush 
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road. Prince’s solitary misdemeanour 
so far had been to shy at a bullock 
emerging heavily from the growths 
by the roadside; but he plainly 
watched every inch of the way with 
the profoundest suspicion, and, at any 
other pace than a gallop, when he 
was not sidling away in one direc- 
tion, he was edging across the road 
diagonally in the other. 

“What is it he is always expect- 
ing?” Eve asked laughing. ‘“ Do you 
think horses believe in ghosts?” 

“ Horse-ghosts or human?” 

“ Suppose intelligence takes us 
further away from the perception of 
such things. What if a spiritual uni- 
verse stands revealed at the bottom 
of the scale, and perhaps again at 
the top, and we, being out of sight 
of either, have only a vague legacy 
of dread coming to us out of the 
past ?” 

“Ts this the thin edge of a religious 
argument ?” 

“T will give you a race to the big 
tree.” 

“ Done.” 

“You see when he gallops he for- 
gets or becomes indifferent. That 
would seem to show that it is not 
anything he expects which absorbs 
him, but the things he actually sees. 
I wonder that spiritualists have never 
thought of using animals for their 
mediums.” 

“ Asses,” Geoffrey suggested. 

“You are the most sceptical person 
of my acquaintance, Mr. Hernshaw. 
What do you believe in?” 

“T believe that the sun is shining, 
the woods are green; that a bell-bird 
is singing somewhere in the ranges ; 
that we are together.” 

“You have good ears. Listen.” 

Faint, yet clear, came the silvery 
peal like the ringing of a bell in fairy- 
land. They reined in their horses 
and remained motionless till the sound 


ceased. 
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“They are very rare,” Eve said. 
“T have not heard one for years. 
Yet father remembers when the 
bushes were thronging with them. 
Then the tuis are not so plentiful as 
they were. Soon the forests will be 
as silent as a graveyard.” 

“Soon they themselves will be 
gone.” 

“T hope I shall not live to see it.” 

“Yes, civilisation is a ruthless 
thing. One is sometimes tempted to 
ask if it is worth the cost, but we are 
bound to think so. That is a thing 
we dare not disbelieve. 

“What wonder if it be true, as 
the bushmen believe, that the forest 
demands its toll of the destroyers. It 
needs no stretching of the imagina- 
tion to believe that in this great 
silent outburst of life there is a soul 
that can offer resistance. Stephen, 
our bushman, is a firm believer in— 
in—what should one call it ?” 

“ Vegetable vengeance,” Geoffrey 
suggested. 

Eve laughed and pouted together. 
“ Uto! is the word,” she said,—“ pay- 
ment in expiation—and he supports 
his belief by many gruesome instances. 
Do believe in something! Have 
you heard him tell of the night he 
spent in the bush with Jim Biglow?” 

“No; I have not heard that one. 
Only about Mark Gird.” 

“* Do you believe that?” 

“ About Gird? I may believe it 
and attach no importance to it. The 
really miraculous thing would be if a 
coincidence of the kind never occurred. 
What did it amount to? A certain 
man dreamed that a tree had fallen 
and struck Gird. He says he dreamed 
it twice. That may be so, though the 
pathology of dreams allows of a vision 
appearing to the waking mind in 
duplicate. Any way, it was a natural 


'The word wtu, meaning price, is also fre- 
quently used in the same sense. 
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enough dream for a bushman, even in 
its association with Gird, who had 
worked with him frequently.. Thou- 
sands of bushmen must have dreamed 
similar dreams, possibly the bushman’s 
nightmare usually takes the form of a 
falling tree. But in this case it hap- 
pened that the coincidence established 
itself. There is no more in it than 
that.” 

“IT do not envy you your religion 
of science which reduces everything 
to the same dead level of the common- 
place.” 

“Let me give you a more pleasing 
idea of science. It is not a religion. 
It may be more aptly likened to the 
making of a road into the unknown. 
This road is being built stone by 
stone, backward into the past and 
onward into the future, and both ends 
have the same destination. Now and 
then the road crosses the old, worn 
track of a belief or a religion, and 
the crowds using that track are 
annoyed and endeavour to break it to 
pieces, to turn its course, to under- 
mine it; but all the while the 
labourers come on, bringing their 
stones, and setting them, and pushing 
yet farther forward. Every stone in 
that road fits into the stones next to 
it, and locks and binds them together ; 
when it fails to do so it is rejected 
and another takes its place, and so 
the work goes on. The formed road 
men call Knowledge, and on it rests 
the foundation of the civilised world 
to-day. The extremities of the road 
are where the labourers in science are 
for ever probing the abyss and secur- 
ing fresh foothold for the great 
journey; but its destination is that 
to which all religions alike turn their 
gaze—the origin of things, the foun- 
tain of Truth, the Absolute.” 

“That is very striking,” Eve said, 
after a pause. “ But does not science 
itself deny the possibility of man ever 
reaching finality by its means?” 
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“Science recognises that at some 
remote date she may reach a point 
where her tests will no longer meet 
with response, where the abyss will 
not yield to the plummet, and all the 
accumulated knowledge of the ages 
cannot carry her forward one single 
step.” 

“* Yes,—and then ?” 

“Then,” replied Geoffrey smiling, 
“it may be justifiable for man to give 
a guess as to his Maker. He will at 
least have exhausted every avenue 
accessible to reason.” 

Eve looked around her with musing 
eyes. The yellow road, blotted here 
and there with shadow, wound gradu- 
ally downwards through the unbroken 
forest. On its margin fern-tree and 
palm and springing sapling formed a 
continuous curtain of greenery at the 
feet of the lofty trees. A sweet 
earthy odour mingled with the 
honeyed breath of a myriad flowers. 
High in the flaming rata trees the 
wild bees hummed. Now and again 
@ pigeon flew with a silky whisper of 
wings from one bough to another. The 
tui’s note sounded briefly, a scatter 
of pearls. No jarring sound broke 
the serene peace of this temple of 
life. 

“Ts there nothing,” she said 
dreamily, “that comes to you through 
the leaves out of the great Unknown ?” 

“Yes,” he said steadily. “ Law, 
unchanging, adequate, unconfused.” 

“ And to me—Love.” 

They rode on for awhile in silence. 
“TI do not deny your love,” he said at 
last. ‘That may well be the reverse 
of the coin. But love that is bound 
by law, and law that is inspired by 
love,— is it possible we are on mutual 
ground at last?” 

She looked at him eagerly. 

“Teach me your love,” he said, 
“and learn my law in exchange.” 

Not until the words were spoken 
did the light of another meaning leap 
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into his gaze and cause her eyes to 
swerve aside from his. 


“That, I suppose, is Sven Ander- 
sen,” she said quietly. ‘“ Who is the 
other man?” 

Geoffrey, following the direction of 
her gaze, looked down the road, which 
had here taken a sudden turn. Three 
or four acres in the angle had been 
cleared and burnt, save for a few 
kahikateas and ratas, rising scorched 
and leafless from the black soil. 

In front of the clearing was a low 
weatherboard building with a narrow 
verandah, and beneath its shelter, 
seated on a rough form, were two 
men. Sven Andersen had a pannikin 
on the seat beside him, and in this he 
was engaged in stirring up a decoction 
of vinegar and sugar. The other 
man sat with his hands in his pockets, 
his legs stretched out, and his eyes 
gazing straight before him. ~ 

As the riders approached Andersen 
appeared to make some remark to his 
companion, who turned his face in 
their direction. For awhile the two 
groups looked indifferently at one 
another. Then a singular thing hap- 
pened. 

Eve, becoming conscious of some 
change in her companion, turned 
quickly towards him. He was regard- 
ing the man on the verandah intently, 
with eyes full of expectation. The 
man for his part had risen to his feet 
and was looking with equal intentness 
at the passing horseman. There was 
a strange glittering in his eyes and 
a mocking smile on his lips. 

It seemed to Eve that the recogni- 
tion of the two men was mutual, 
that the exchange of electric glances 
must result in speech,—speech of a 
startling nature. But no,—the horse- 
man rode steadily by, the man on the 
verandah stood smiling in silence. In 
a moment the curve of the road 
brought the scene to an end. 
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Eve was unconscious of the tension 
to which she had been subjected till 
she surprised herself by a long breath 
of relief. 

“Who is that dreadful man?” she 
asked. 

Geoffrey was gazing thoughtfully, 
moodily, straight in front of him, and 
for a moment made no reply. “ He 
was a friend of mine in the old 
country,” he said carefully at last. 
“His name is Wickener. I believe 
he is mad ; but pardon me if, for the 
present, I say no more.” 

The girl felt a strange stirring at 
her heart. “ Forgive me,” she said ; 
“T had no right to ask you. I had 
no idea that it mattered.” 

Then Geoffrey turned and looked 
at her. There were compassion and 
a shadow of fear in her eyes. There 
were anger and revolt and love in his. 
“If that man were to represent my 
past?” he said on the impulse, watch- 
ing her. 

“Then I should be sorry for you.” 

“ Sorry ? ” 

“Yes, because of the man.” 

Suddenly he reined his horse close 
tohers. ‘“ Eve,” he cried passionately, 
“could you ever give me more than 
the compassion you might extend to 
any hunted creature? Is that the 
best you have for me now and 
always?” 

“Why do you ask me now?”’ she 
enquired, regarding him thoughtfully. 

“TI suppose because it is the most 
inopportune moment I could select,”’ 
he replied with bitter reflection. 

“T have not noticed that anything 
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of the kind was characteristic of you,” 
Eve said after a pause. 

“You have never before seen me 
stake my life on the hazard.” 

Eve was silent, but her eyes still 
continued to scan his face with the 
same frank seriousness, not unmingled 
with something like reproach. “I 
wish I could feel that I understood 
what was in your mind,” she said 
at length. 

“There is nothing there but love 
and devotion. There has been noth- 
ing else there from the moment I 
first beheld you.” 

“Why do you feel ashamed to tell 
me so? Is it against your will that 
you—love me?” 

“No, no. How can you even 
imagine such a thing? The whole of 
me consents. Consents? The whole 
of me is one impulse towards you.” 

“Then why are you ashamed?” 
Eve repeated steadily. 

“It is true,” Geoffrey admitted. 
“Even now I cannot forget that I 
am your father’s servant.” 

A light glowed in the girl's eyes 
and a smile flickered for a moment 
about the corners of her lips. ‘‘ You 
are not ashamed because—because the 
moment is inopportune?’’ she asked. 

Geoffrey looked puzzled awhile. 
Then he understood, and shrank from 
the understanding. “It is impos- 
sible,’ he said, “that I should tell 
you the story now.” 

The girl’s face trembled as she 
turned away and set her horse in 
motion. “Then ask me nothing,” 
she said huskily. 


(To be continued. ) 
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One evening in the beginning of 
September two small tents, rather 
the worse for wear, might have been 
seen standing in the old Jewish ceme- 
tery which lies outside the walls of 
the town of Laraiche in Morocco. 
At a short distance off a threshing- 
mill, turned by a half-naked woman, 
was grinding noisily, while round 
about a score of camels, just relieved 
of their loads of grain, were browsing 
leisurely. At the door of the larger 
tent sat a Syrian dressed in European 
clothes, watching dreamily his three 
mules which were tethered in a row 
before him. In the smaller tent two 
Moors were talking sleepily at inter- 
vals. After a longer silence than 
usual one of them yawned audibly 
and, unable to find anything more 
original to say, bawled out four lines 
of doggerel which were at once his 
creed and his philosophy of life. 


Il li ma yakra brétu 

Wa yidhbach shétu 

Wa wssdbin eksétu 

La kheira fil mra il li wildétu.' 


“Salim!” cried the Syrian from 
the other tent. The Moor rose 
lazily and came out into the open. 
He was a short, thick-set man, nearly 
black from exposure to the sun, and 
as hard as iron. He had been en- 
gaged in Tangier as muleteer, but had 
been both a disappointment and dis- 
appointed. Having once travelled 
with some wealthy Americans, he 
thought he was about to repeat that 
experience, and had looked forward 


' “He who does not read his book, and 
kill his sheep, and soap his clothes,—there 
is no good in the woman that bore him.” 
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to days of ease and nights of feasting. 
When the true state of affairs dawned 
upon him, his breast became straitened 
and his face blacker than before. 

“Salim,” said the Syrian, “ we 
passed through your district to-day. 
You are not enjoying the journey ; 
you had better go back. Here are 
four piastres, one piastre a day since 
we left Tangier and one more besides.” 

The Moor went to his tent and, 
gathering together his few belongings, 
started off. As he re-passed the 
Syrian, he asked: ‘‘How can you 
send me back alone through this 
dangerous part of the country?” 

“Why,” exclaimed the Syrian, “it 
is your own home!” 

The Moor replied, “I am followed 
by four men,” and with that he 
walked away. 

The second Moor, whose name was 
Kasim, rose and, loosing the three 
mules, drove them off to the well just 
below for their evening drink. The 
sun had long passed from view behind 
the hill and, just as the mules re- 
turned, it must have dipped into the 
sea ; for the muezzin’s voice rang out 
from the minaret of the great mosque, 
chanting the call to sunset prayer. 
The muezzin of Laraiche has the most 
wonderful voice in all Morocco. He 
prolonged the notes for an incredible 
time, his voice rising and falling like 
the waves of that ocean which never 
ceases to beat upon the cliffs below. 

Kasim quickly hobbled the mules 
and, cutting a small trench in the 
ground and filling it with charcoal, 
busied himself preparing the evening 
meal. It was now quite dark when 
a tall figure dressed in long white 
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jelldba and snowy turban presented 
itself at the tent-door. 

“Welcome,” cried the Syrian ; 
“come in and sit down.” 

The newcomer entered and sat on 
the ground. He was a Moor of some 
fifty years of age and, to judge by his 
dress, a person of rank, if not of 
wealth. As he sipped the scalding 
tea from his tiny cup, he enquired 
for the health of several Europeans 
in Tangier, so individually and so 
often about each individual that the 
Syrian became impatient and declared 
curtly, “ Everything is well.” 

One of the unpleasant features of 
travel in Morocco consists in the 
number of apprentices with whom 
one meets, who have run away from 
the cruelty of their masters and 
wander about the country, seeking 
only to avoid detection. Our Moor 
had in his early days run away from 
school, in consequence of the ill- 
treatment to which he had been 
subjected ; for the schoolmasters of 
Morocco are the scum of society. 
Indeed the evil influences to which 
the young are subjected in that un- 
happy country can be compared only 
to the condition of society which ob- 
tained in Sydney and Tasmania in the 
old days of transportation. Wander- 
ing up and down, our friend fell in 
with certain Christian missionaries 
and others, and it became the dream 
of his life to throw in his lot with 
them. His co-religionists soon ob- 
served his penchant for this type of 
society and, declaring him to be no 
true Moslem, turned him out of the 
mosques and saints’ shrines. His 
leaning towards Christianity was not 
due to considerations of doctrine, for 
the creed of Islam is much simpler 
than that formulated by the Church. 
What repelled him from the religion 
of his own people was not the theo- 
logy but the morals of its devotees, 
and what attracted him to Chris- 
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tianity was not any of its doctrines, 
but the good-living of the better class 
of Christians in Morocco. On the 
occasion of his visit to the Syrian’s 
tents, he produced an ode written in 
honour of “the three gods” of the 
Christians. The Syrian tried to put 
him right, but the Moor did not 
appear to understand, and shortly 
after taking his leave, he-did not 
visit the tents again. 

Shortly afterwards the Syrian left 
Laraiche, journeying down the coast, 
accompanied by Kasim and his mules. 
To the west of Laraiche two lagoons 
run for many miles parallel to the 
coast, and much of the land is below 
sea-level. Consequently it remains 
green even in summer, when the rest 
of the country is entirely burnt up, 
cheering the traveller's heart and 
cooling his eye. 

Sunset overtook the Syrian as he 
approached a small village of huts 
belonging to a tribe called Sweia, of 
almost pure Arab blood, tall and 
white-skinned. After pitching the 
tent the first business of the evening 
consisted in the purchase of a fowl. 
The village elders, led by curiosity, 
came round about the tent. 

“Do you want a chicken or a 
hen?” enquired the headman, who 
spoke with an American accent. 

“Why, what difference is there 
between a chicken and a hen?” de- 
manded the Syrian in bewilderment. 

“The difference between a chicken 
and a hen,” replied the Arab in his 
most pompous manner, “is this, that 
a chicken costs sixpence, and a hen 
costs a shilling.” 

There are few experiences so de- 
lightful as that of a night in the 
open country in Morocco, after some 
days spent in a close and insanitary 
town. It is not so pleasant for the 
villagers ; for two or three of them 
must needs sleep upon the bare 
ground in front of the traveller’s 
8 2 
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tent, in order to make sure that 
nothing is stolen. The Arabs in this 
hamlet not merely spent the night at 
the tent door, but did their best to 
spend it awake. In order to accom- 
plish this the more readily, one of 
them related to his fellows the 
following tale. 

In days gone by in the country of 
Morocco there lived a man who was 
a very sea of knowledge and a mine 
of information. This man maintained 
a college for the instruction of school- 
masters, and the training of clergymen 
and lawyers. Having a proper sense 
of his duties and a true conception 
of his business, he not only fed the 
minds of his disciples from his stores 
of learning, and watered them from 
the wells of science, but sustained 
them with corn and flesh, and clothed 
them with cloaks of wool. And 
though they were over fifty souls, 
and more in number than the weeks 
in the year, yet was there ever grain 
in his store-room, and his larder was 
always full. Now, one day the 
sheikh’s faith waxed dim, and the 
flower of his trust drooped. He 
began to number his sacks of corn 
and to count his head of cattle and 
sheep; and he found that the grain 
would last but three months, and the 
beasts for the quarter of a year. He 
therefore filled his purse with coins, 
and setting out for the nearest town 
made his way to the market, in order 
to increase his stores, and to multiply 
his flocks and herds. Now as he 
drove his ass along the beaten track, 
and threaded his way amidst the 
camels and mules, he was overtaken 
by a foot-passenger. After they had 
exchanged salutations, and each had 
asked the other as to the condition of 
his household, and the welfare of his 
parents and descendants, the stranger 
said: “ Because thou didst not confide 
in Providence, nor believe that the 
future would be as the past, I 
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have been commanded to give thee 
warning, that thine appointed time 
is come, and thou shalt live but one 
hundred days. Therefore return home 
and set thine house in order, and 
prepare for thine end.” Then the 
sheikh’s eye became hot and his breast 
strait, and the world became narrow 
to him whereas aforetime it had been 
wide, and he returned to his school 
and went as he had come. On the 
way he was accosted by one that 
asked for bread. The sheikh besought 
his acceptance of money, but the 
beggar refused aught save bread 
enough for the day, and declined the 
money which would provide for to- 
morrow. Then a woman begged for 
the means to appease a creditor, to 
save her cow from being seized, and her 
livelihood taken away. The sheikh 
offered her all he had, and emptied 
his purse into her hands, but she 
picked out the value of the cow, and 
would not receive more than the 
amount of the debt. On arriving at 
his house, the sheikh broke up the 
college, and dismissed his disciples. 
When ninety-seven days had passed, 
and he had but three days more to 
live, he counted up his remaining 
money, and found himself owner of 
one hundred dollars. Owner of one 
hundred dollars, and with but three 
days to live, how should he pass 
those three days, and how expend 
those hundred dollars? He wedded 
a maiden, and paid her dowry. He 
rented a lofty house, and a garden 
thick with trees, as though his future 
lay before him, and his days were all 
to come. 

The moral of this apparently mean- 
ingless tale is that man should take 
no thought for the future. Satan, 
who whispers evil thoughts into the 
breasts of men, put into the sheikh’s 
mind the fear of his stores failing. 
For this want of trust in Providence 
his life was cut off. He should have 
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been like the beggar who refused his 
money, receiving only bread, or like 
the poor woman who wished no more 
than enough to pay the debts of 
the day. It is not stated whether his 
return of faith at the last was re- 
warded with a new lease of life. 

At each of the Syrian’s camping- 
places the routine was the same. 
First the mules were unloaded and 
tethered in a row facing the spot 
selected for the tent, that they might 
never be out of sight. Next, the 
tent was quickly struck, as the Arabs 
say for pitched. Then tea was made, 
and the villagers who had assisted 
with the loads and the tent, were 
invited to join in it. By this time 
the mules had cooled sufficiently to 
have their pack-saddles removed, and 
to be taken to water. This was fol- 
lowed by the purchase of the inevitable 
chicken, to be consumed during next 
day’s march. While it was cooking 
the Syrian would sit in the tent- 
door and talk with the village elders, 
who sat in a semi-circle outside. 
These séances, conducted by lan- 
tern light, afforded an extremely pic- 
turesque spectacle. The bronzed 
animated faces of the men contrasted 
with their white - hooded garments, 
and these again with the darkness 
outside, which was only broken by 
the white-robed figures which would 
flit every now and then across 
the view. The talk of the villagers 
was mostly made up of complaints 
against the Sultan, whom they blamed 
for the state of destitution to which 
the country had been brought, while 
the Syrian for his part expatiated on 
the comparative liberty and prosperity 
of Christian communities. 

The late Sultan of Morocco and 
his successor on the throne are the 
precise counterpart of David and 
Solomon in ancient Israel. Al Hasan 
was a man of war; he was almost 
always in the field, and his death in 
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1894 was the result of his first and 
last expedition to the home of his 
ancestors, south of the Atlas Moun- 
tains. His son, the present Sultan, 
is, like Solomon, a man of peace, 
distinguishable for little save a love 
of European ideas and ways. One 
can imagine the elders of Israel 
lying round their camp-fires by night 
and shaking their heads over Solo- 
mon’s liking for horses and Egyptian 
fashions, and contrasting his luxurious 
court with the simple native life of 
David his father, much as the villagers 
of Sedee el Hashimi el Bachrawi did 
over Abd el Aziz’ leanings towards 
European society, and photography 
and motor-cars. But the Oriental is 
in the last resort always a religious 
person, and these night talks generally 
ended by the Syrian producing a 
copy of the Psalms or the Gospels, 
and telling his guests that he would 
read to them some of the words of 
our lord David or of Seedna Eesa. 
The Moors were all attention at once. 
Generally the Syrian chose a Mes- 
sianic psalm, and he always led up 
to the same point, namely, that 
Jesus, according to the teaching of 
the Koran and the universal belief 
of the Moslem world, did not die, 
whereas Mahomed died and was 
buried like an ordinary mortal. The 
Syrian would repeat these two state- 
ments several times over, and the 
Moors would smile assent; but the 
Oriental mind is not constructed for 
logic, and they probably did not see the 
inevitable conclusion, or, if they did, 
they gave no indication of it. The 
Moors listened to the Syrian on 
these occasions with undisguised de- 
light, for was not he one of the sons 
of the Arabs like themselves, and his 
language the Language ? 

The Syrian generally retired to 
bed some three hours after sundown, 
and Kasim curled himself up at the 
tent-door, the villagers, whose duty 
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it was to guard the tent, lying down 
in their clothes upon the bare ground 
close by. This was no great hard- 
ship on ordinary occasions, but the 
present camping-place was close to 
the lagoon. It swarmed with mos- 
quitoes, and the night was cold. 
Moreover, the lagoon was worse than 
the Clyde or the Thames in the 
matter of fogs. In the morning 
everything was soaking. No wonder 
that most of the people here were 
shivering with ague and fever. 

The Syrian was up and away with 
the first streak of dawn, and sunset 
found him many miles to the south, 
where the ruins of Mehdeeya sit 
perched on a crag at the mouth of 
the muddy, lumbering Seboo, pre- 
cisely as Laraiche sits at the mouth 
of the Koos. The people of Meh- 
deeya are black, being descended 
from certain black troops which were 
placed there by the famous Sultan 
Ismail (1672-1727). The Syrian was 
in high spirits. He had visited 
Mehdeeya before, and knew that he 
was going to be among friends. 
Indeed, the welcome he received re- 
minded one of Tue Spgcrator’s 
description of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
reception by his domestics on his 
arrival at his country-seat. 

One of the Syrian’s friends was an 
old man named Saeed ; he was a very 
mild and gentle old man, and as 
trustful as a child. A more energetic 
character was Aboo’l Hasan. As he 
did not appear at once, and the 
Syrian began to enquire whether he 
was not at home, one of the towns- 
people, standing up and facing the 
town, shouted out his name in sten- 
torian tones, and Aboo ’] Hasan came. 
It was like the bugle-call of Roland 
for Charlemagne. Aboo’] Hasan was 
by profession a road-cutter. There 
are no roads, however, in Morocco, 
and there a person who “ cuts roads” 
means a member of the fraternity of 
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Robin Hood. If Robin Hood and 
his merry men were anything like 
Aboo ’] Hasan, they must have been 
a pretty sorry crew. Aboo ’] Hasan, 
however, had, at the time of this 
visit, fallen upon evil times. Trade 
in his line of business had been de- 
pressed of late, so much so indeed, 
that Aboo ‘| Hasan would probably 
have compounded with his creditors 
and gone into liquidation, if he had 
had any assets to offer. 

The following day was a day of 
rest for the mules, while the Syrian 
went shooting round a small lagoon 
which lies to the south of the 
town, in the hope of varying his 
commissariat. 

If the coast-land of Morocco were 
to fall again into the hands of a 
European power as it fell five cen- 
turies ago into the hands of the 
Portuguese, Mehdeeya would be one 
of its most important seaports. The 
bar which alone hinders the naviga- 
tion of the Seboo would be cut, the 
river would become alive with craft, 
and towns would spring up on its 
banks. At present there is nothing 
except the barge which does duty 
for a ferry-boat, and a few fishing- 
smacks, Even as it is, however, life 
in Mehdeeya has something in its 
favour. There are no factory-chim- 
neys, no steam-whistles, no gasworks, 
no newspapers. The Seboo is a river ; 
it is not a waterway like the Clyde, 
not a drain like the Thames. There 
is a clean sandy beach and good bath- 
ing, and when the tide is out the 
water is drinkable. Fish in plenty 
come up the river without the Meh- 
deeya corporation paying them to do 
so; a fishing-boat is coming in now. 
Aboo ’1 Hasan’s son Mahommed, or 
Master Mahommed, as he calls him- 
self when you ask his name, goes down 
the bank and buys a twelve-pounder 
for the sum of ninepence and carries 
it up to the Syrian’s tent. There 
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is no other trade in the place, unless 
it be gardening or raising crops on 
a very small scale. 

In the evening the Syrian returns, 
having shot a rabbit and a water-hen. 
He gives the water-hen to Aboo ’! 
Hasan, and bids Kasim fry the rabbit 
for supper. Aboo’l] Hasan begs for 
some quinine for his wife who has fever. 
On receiving a little, he goes home 
with it and presently returns with 
two eggs, which he begs the Syrian 
to accept as a token of his gratitude. 
He had already sold the Syrian ten 
eggs, and these two make a dozen, 
for which the Syrian owes him. If 
Aboo ’1 Hasan had been born in 
London, he would have been Lord 
Mayor; as it is, he is only a cutter 
of highways. 

From Mehdeeya to Rabat is a de- 
lightful journey of one day, partly 
alongside the lagoon. Like Mehdeeya 
Rabat sits enthroned at the mouth of 
its river, the Aboo Ragrag. On the 
opposite shore of the estuary stands 
Sallee, or Sla. The latter town is the 
least Europeanised of all the coast- 
towns of Morocco ; indeed a Christian 
is required to hire a soldier as a 
guard, if he wishes to explore it. The 
Syrian is aware of this custom, and 
disregards it accordingly. Why should 
he pay the wages of the Sultan’s 
soldiers? He has business to do 
in Sla, and he goes and does it 
without fear; but for those meddle- 
some people who make their way in 
disguise into forbidden cities such 
as Moolei Idrees or Shefshawan he 
has nothing but contempt. 

In the afternoon a visitor arrived 
at the tent, a native of Sla, and so 
generally spoken of as the Slawi. 
He seemed to be a man of about 
thirty, not over strong looking, and 
with that curious half Jewish type of 
face and head which one sees con- 
stantly in Morocco, and which re- 
minds one of the mummies of the 
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Pharaohs. The Slawi and the Syrian 
were old friends, having known one 
another in Tangier, and so, before 
the Syrian had been many hours in 
Rabat, the Slawi had heard of his 
arrival and hastened across the river 
to visit him. The Slawi is probably 
the most widely read Moor in the 
country, for not only is he learned 
in the literature of his own faith 
and the Arab nation, but he is an 
omnivorous reader of any Christian 
or European literature which has 
been translated into Arabic. Nothing 
seemed to lie outside the range of his 
curiosity. He was interested to know 
that the name of his native town was 
believed to be the Pheenician word 
for a rock, and he asked with delight 
whether it were not an appropriate 
name, as any one arriving from the 
direction of Tangier may see for him- 
self, as he passes through the quarries 
which lie on that side of the town. 
It says much for Mahommedan toler- 
ance that, unlike the poor gentleman 
of Laraiche, the Slawi was not re- 
garded as anything else than a good 
Moslem, and had even held posts in 
the Civil Service. This may have 
been due to his observance of the 
externals of his faith, for Islam to-day 
is all outside with the multitude. 
From Rabat to Casablanca or Dar 
el Beida, is a distance of fifty miles, or 
two days’ journey. The route crosses 
a bridge over a muddy river, the only 
bridge on the coast of North-west 
Africa west of Tangier. At another 
estuary, or rather inlet of the sea, one 
must wait until the tide ebbs suffi- 
ciently to enable him to cross. <A 
mile or two beyond this inlet once 
stood the seaport of Fadala, another 
of the many dead cities of Morocco. 
The Syrian was charmed with the 
beauty of its natural harbour. He 
pictured to himself the day when it 
would be a British port, and one of 
the principal gates of the country, 
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such as Tyre and Sidon had been in 
his own native Syria. With its natu- 
ral advantages it would soon eclipse 
its rivals with their open roadsteads, 
in which a ship sometimes dare not 
anchor. He placed it even before 
Tangier, which, as every schoolboy 
knows, is British property, having 
been last occupied by Kirke’s Lambs, 
and never formally given up. The 
Syrian was a man given to dreams 
and visions, which were not always 
realised. 

In Casablanca, as in Mehdeeya, 
the Syrian had many friends, for he 
had once made his home there. He 
sought out one of these, a Jew, a 
short, thick-set man, dressed in shabby 
European clothes, and altogether of 
unprepossessing appearance. If Aboo ’] 
Hasan, of Mehdeeya, could have taken 
the place of Robin Hood in our pan- 
tomime, our friend might have played 
the part of the wicked uncle in the 
Bapes IN THE Woop. He bade the 
Syrian pitch the tents in a garden 
which he owned, and which, although 
lying outside the town, had a very 
high wali on one side, the other three 
sides being open, and so was com- 
paratively secure. The mules he sent 
to a stable which he owned in part- 
nership with a friend, and carried the 
Syrian off to join his family at their 
Sabbath dinner. When the Syrian 
left Casablanca some days later his 
friend refused to receive even the 
price of the mules’ feed. 

There is one other remarkable per- 
sonage who has his home in Casa- 
blanca, Seedee Zeeween, a Moslem 
saint. On the occasion of a previous 
visit to the town, when passing along 
the shore, the Syrian had observed a 
fishing-boat come in. The fishermen 
jumped out into the water, and set to 
work to land their haul and their 
tackle. Then, shivering with cold, 


they sat down on the shore and 
warmed themselves in the sunshine. 
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As the people coming and going passed 
the group they went up to one of the 
fishermen and reverently kissed his 
hand. The Syrian then approached 
and entering into conversation with 
the men discovered in one of them 
a Moslem saint, whose name is known 
as far as the city of Morocco, more 
than one hundred miles inland. See- 
dee Zeeween is a man of genuine 
piety, leading a life apostolic in its 
simplicity. In instructing his dis- 
ciples he would use the Christian 
Gospels for a text-book as readily as 
the Koran. His charity embraced all 
men. In the presence of such a life 
of self-denial and independence, the 
Christian missionary, apart from his 
medical knowledge, has scarcely a 
chance. 

The Syrian’s objective was the city 
of Morocco, and there is a route there 
from Casablanca ; but he preferred to 
go still farther down the coast, in 
order to visit two more towns before 
striking up country. Before leaving 
Casablanca, however, he picked up an 
old friend. This was a former ser- 
vant named Haj Alee. As his name 
implies he had made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and visited the tomb of the 
Prophet in Medina. This pilgrimage, 
unfortunately, had been too much for 
his faith, and he returned home a 
confirmed agnostic. Indeed his scep- 
ticism reached a pitch of positive con- 
tempt, and he would even rob the 
shrines of the alms of the faithful 
which they contained, whenever he 
had a chance of doing so without 
detection, defending his conduct by 
declaring that he would put them to 
a better use than those for whom they 
were originally intended. Yet for 
anyone he served Haj Alee would 
have carried a purse of gold from one 
end of Morocco to the other, and 
delivered it safely. Naturally Haj 
Alee preferred to take service with 
the Christian merchants, instead of 
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with the Mahomedans; and among 
the Christians the saints’ houses have 
a bad name, as the following story 
current among them will show. 

Once upon a time a boy was travel- 
ling through the country, and as night 
came on, he found himself near a 
whitewashed tomb. Knocking at the 
door of the shrine, he asked for a 
meal and a bed. When the next 
day dawned, he was about to con- 
tinue his journey ; but the keeper of 
the shrine besought him to remain, in 
order to help him keep the shrine and 
collect the offerings of the faithful. 

“T must consult my parents,” 
answered the youth, “and ask leave 
of those to whom obedience is due.” 

“Upon the head and upon the 
eye,” returned the elder man. “Take 
my ass, and go as thou hast said. 
Seek advice of thy parents, and 
return to me again.” 

The boy took the ass and rode 
away, but he had not accomplished 
half the journey before the ass fell 
sick and died. Then the boy knew 
not what to do nor where to turn, 
and his wits departed from him. But 
when he had considered the circum- 
stances of his case, a brilliant idea 
flashed into his mind. Having dug 
a pit and cast the ass therein, he 
piled great stones over it, whitening 
them with lime, and set a white flag 
above, saying to all who passed by, 
“This is the tomb of Saint So-and-so.” 
Then worshippers came from every 
side, alms were poured in, and offer- 
ings showered upon him. 

Now the keeper of the former 
shrine saw that his customers had 
departed, and that his coffers were 
empty, because that which was new 
had drawn the minds of men away 
from the old. He therefore joined him- 
self to the throng, and hastened to visit 
this new saint. When the crowd had 
left, he drew the young shrine-keeper 
aside, and questioned him privily. 
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“T ask thee by Allah,” said the 
old man, “who is this saint of thine, 
and what manner of thing is buried 
here?” 

“T will not deceive thee, but will 
tell thee the truth,” returned the 
youth. “My saint who is buried 
here is none other than thy beast, 
even the carcase of thine own ass. 
And now, pray, who is thy saint, and 
who in truth is buried in the shrine 
thou keepest ?” 

“T will not deceive thee, but will 
tell thee the truth,” replied the old 
man; “my saint is the father of thy 
saint.” 

As a servant Haj Alee was what 
is called in domestic circles a treasure. 
He was butcher, cook, washerman, 
groom, and general major-domo all 
in one. Poor Kasim at once retired 
into the background. Whatever there 
was to be done, Haj Alee did it, and 
Kasim came up just in time to offer 
his services when it was too late. 

After one more delightful night 
spent in the open country, the cara- 
van arrived at the town of Azemmoor 
which sits at the mouth of the Um 
er Rabeea, as Laraiche, Mehdeeya, 
and Rabat sit upon their rivers. Like 
Mehdeeya it has ceased to be a place 
of call for ships, though under a more 
modern government it would rival 
Mehdeeya in importance. The people 
here were by no means so friendly 
as those of the latter town, and the 
Syrian had no one to welcome him. 
He pitched his tent in a garden of 
pomegranates. The owner of the 
garden was unfortunately in prison, 
—a not unusual incident in the life 
of even the most respectable Moors— 
but the gardener was in attendance. 
At night the Caid of the town sent a 
sergeant and four soldiers to watch 
the tents. The poor gardener did 
not know what to do. If there are 
three hundred ripe pomegranates in 
a garden and five policemen spend a 
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night in it, how many pomegranates 
will there be in the garden next 
morning? The gardener’s: answer to 
this sum was “none.” Neither had 
the Syrian any desire for the presence 
of his self-constituted protectors. It 
was only the Caid who wished to save 
himself the wages of five men for one 
night; and the men also probably 
knew that they would obtain from 
the Christian some supper and a 
few pence, whereas they would 
have to wait a very long time 
before they received anything from 
the Caid. 

A curious weakness of even grown- 
up Moors is the love of eating newly 
baked bread. The Caid of Azemmoor 
discovered that old bread was thrown 
away as waste. To waste food is, 
and rightly, a serious offence in the 
eyes of a Moslem. The Caid of 
Azemmoor therefore issued a by-law 
prohibiting the baking of bread upon 
one day in each week. The citizens, 
he declared, must eat up the bread 
already baked, and he fixed Wednes- 
day as the bitdlah or holiday. When 
Kasim, therefore, went into the town 
next morning, to purchase bread, he 
returned with the direful news that 
there was none to be had. Starvation 
stared the expedition in the face. 
The Syrian, however, was not so easily 
satisfied. He also set off for town, 
and was not long in discovering that 
every tenth citizen of Azemmoor was 
walking about the streets and market 
with loaves of bread concealed up his 
sleeves and about his person. He 
made one or two disgorge, and re- 
turned to the tents in triumph. 

After spending a few days in camp 
upon the sea-shore close to the beauti- 
ful little town of Mazagan, the Syrian 
struck up country, making for the 
city of Morocco, and September 22nd 
found him encamped by a spring 
under a grove of fig-trees, one day’s 
journey from the capital. Here he 
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gave the weary mules a good day’s 
rest. It was difficult to obtain food, 
for the day before he had been passed 
by one of the late Sultan’s wives 
going down from the city of Morocco 
to the coast, with a retinue of more 
than a hundred women. First came 
the tents for this great party; then 
the chambermaids whose duty it was 
to put the tents in order at the next 
halt, and the cooks to prepare supper ; 
then a squadron of camels loaded with 
jewel-cases and furniture. These 
were followed by a troop of soldiers 
headed by a banner,—the signal for 
everyone to quit the track and retire 
to a respectful distance, as everyone 
did most obediently except one mis- 
guided Syrian who well-nigh stopped 
the procession. After the flag came 
the women riding on mules and don- 
keys, and surrounded by mounted 
servants. No wonder that after such 
a royal progress eggs were not to be 
found next day in Smeera. 

One of the delights of travelling in 
Morocco comes when it is possible to 
do so by night. The sun had scarcely 
set when the Syrian sallied forth from 
the clump of fig-trees, mounted on 
a beautiful young black horse which 
he had bought in Mazagan. Riding 
Moorish fashion with his feet wide 
apart, he might have passed for a 
Don Quixote. The country here 
belongs to the Rahamna, a very quiet 
tribe, having been severely handled 
by the late Sultan and not having yet 
recovered their spirits. Shortly after 
the Syrian had started the night 
became hazy and now and then a 
solitary horseman, or a party of two 
or three, would come out of the mist 
and passing by disappear into it again 
like ghosts. They were making for 
the spring which the Syrian had just 
left. After a little the mist cleared 
away and showed the dark outline 
of the hills in front, against which 
a star would twinkle for a moment 


























and then disappear. It soon became 
apparent that two tribes were at that 
moment engaged in what the Moors call 
beating one another. At least, when 
it was suggested that perhaps some 
villagers were celebrating a wedding 
in Moorish fashion by a wild expendi- 
ture of powder and shot, the Syrian 
laughed at the idea, saying that they 
did not celebrate weddings after mid- 
night. It was a beautiful moonlit 
night, and there was scarcely a sound 
to be heard except an occasional shot, 
the jingling of the ill-packed baggage, 
and the quick patter of the wise 
mules, who knew that they were near- 
ing their journey’s end. Eventually 
the noise proved to be only a wedding 
after all. 

Morocco was reached the next 
morning, and the tents pitched in 
a palm grove some twenty minutes’ 
ride from the walls. The dates 
were ripening, and the younger and 
more active passers-by would try to 
bring down a berry or two by throw- 
ing stones at the glowing bunches. 
The dark green olives made a fine 
back-ground to the crumbling red 
clay walls, and the charm of the 
whole was made complete by the 
sight and sound of flowing water. 

Not far from the walls stood three 
small black tents. Some months be- 
fore, while the Sultan was in Fez, 
the city of Morocco had been held 
for him against insurrection by Ibn 
Dawood, who was then the second 
in the country. Now Ibn 
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Dawood’s sway extended over three 
palm-fibre tents, and he had been 
ordered to proceed to Laraiche, which 
probably meant that he was to be 
assassinated on the road, though, if 
so, the purpose was fortunately not 
executed. The vicissitudes of for- 
tune in Morocco have no limits; a 
man is literally taken from prison 
and set to govern a town. 

Travellers, as a rule, return to the 
coast at Mogador. On the way down 
the Syrian spent September 29th 
beside a beautiful spring of clear 
water, alive with turtle and trout, 
which he caught in the most un- 
sportsmanlike manner by means of 
his shirt made into a bag by tying up 
the sleeves. As he approached the 
spring the sky had become heavy 
with black clouds, which seemed so 
solid and so near that it was diffi- 
cult to refrain from putting up one’s 
hand to touch them. Scarcely had 
the tent been pitched when the 
storm burst. It was grand. Light- 
ning played round three-quarters of 
the horizon, while the thunder pealed 
overhead ; rain fell in large drops, 
and the wind nearly blew the 
tent away. It was over in twenty 
minutes, and the village elders came 
out of their snug huts, and gathered 
round. “A warning to the naked,” 
was the only comment which they 
made upon the incident. 

After a day or two at Mogador, 
the Syrian returned to Tangier along 
the coast, as he had come. 

















More Judges! Such is the remedy 
suggested by the Lord Chief Justice 
for the irritating delay of business 
in the King’s Bench Division of the 
High Courts of Justice. Twice in 
little more than a year he has pub- 
licly advanced this proposition: Mr. 
Justice Wills, the senior Judge of the 
Division, speaking before the Hamp- 
shire Law Society, has supported him ; 
and quite recently the General Council 
of the Bar has passed an approving 
resolution. Lord Alverstone goes the 
further length of stating that if there 
are to be more Judges there must be 
more courts for their accommodation. 
Having passed from the realm of mere 
irresponsible discussion to the deliber- 
ate counsels of such high authorities, 
it is safe to assume that the time is 
not far distant when the subject will 
receive serious and decisive con- 
sideration. The interval will not be 
unprofitably spent in reviewing the 
facts bearing on the question, with 
a view to discovering whether the 
remedy proposed is the only one, or 
the best, for meeting the difficulty. 

That something ought to be done 
no one having any acquaintance with 
the matter denies. The daily Cause 
Lists supply ample proof of the 
reality of the grievance. The lapse 
of time between the setting down of 
an action and the hearing is uncon- 
scionable. Six months of waiting is 
not an exaggerated estimate. More- 
over, there is no sign of a diminution 
in the amount of business. On the 
contrary, the tendency is in the other 
direction ; for although the number of 
actions begun grows smaller, the 
number actually coming to a hearing 
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increases. In 1901 there were 74,570 
actions begun, and for some reason or 
other all but 3,313 were stopped before 
going to trial. In the following year 
72,145 actions were begun, being a 
decrease of 2,425; but 3,513 were 
actually prosecuted, an increase of 
exactly 200. Thus, although it is 
literally true, as stated by Master 
John Macdonell in his Judicial 
Statistics for 1903, that “ Speaking 
generally there has been since 1900 
a tendency in proceedings begun to 
diminish,” the obverse is the case 
with regard to proceedings continued 
and claiming the time of the Courts. 
In many quarters there is a disposi- 
tion to hope that some of the pressure 
upon the Division will be removed 
now that the new County Court Act, 
fixing a £100 limit in cases dealt 
with by County Courts, has come 
into operation. One authority goes 
so far as to anticipate that the 
High Court will thus be relieved of 
one quarter of its work. But past 
experience hardly justifies such a rosy 
expectation ; the effect was certainly 
not so drastic when the jurisdiction of 
the County Courts was extended to 
£50. 

Assuming, therefore, on the sub- 
stantial basis of actual figures in 
recent years, of the growth of popula- 
tion, which presupposes a proportionate 
increase in the number of law suits, 
and of the unending love of litigation 
which so marvellously characterises 
our race, that the work of the Common 
Law Judges will see no appreciable 
diminution in the future, can it be 
said that the only feasible plan for 
staying the accumulation of arrears is 
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the appointment of more Judges and 
the building of more courts? As the 
smaller question of the two, we will 
dispose of the latter first. To talk 
of providing additional courts strikes 
those whose business takes them regu- 
larly to the Law Courts as singularly 
strange. For how are the courts of 
the King’s Bench occupied now? There 
are fifteen Judges of the Division, 
including the Lord Chief Justice, and 
ten King’s Bench courts. Since the 
appointment of a sixth Chancery Judge 
one of these courts has been regularly 
made use of for Chancery matters, so 
that there are nine actually available. 
Yet, after allowing for the deduction, 
it is the rarest circumstance for all the 
remaining nine courts to be occupied 
on the same day by King’s Bench 
Judges. It is quite true that on one 
particular day in May, 1892, Mr. 
Justice Grantham was relegated to 
the Old Hall in Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Mr. Justice Swifen-Eady was perforce 
obliged to hear Chancery matters in 
an inconvenient ante-room to the Bar 
Library. But the circumstances were 
exceptional, and not likely to recur, 
for Mr. Justice Grantham was then 
engaged in the wholly unusual business 
of conducting an enquiry into the 
mental condition of a litigant. At 
times since then one or other of the 
Judges has had to sit in an apartment 
other than a court of the Division, 
but oftener than not for the reason 
that the court he might have occupied 
was in use for arbitration purposes— 
matters of no public moment, which 
might easily be disposed of in smaller 
rooms, of which there are many avail- 
able in the Law Courts buildings and 
elsewhere. On the other hand, what 
is the usual state of things? The day 
hardly comes when one court is not 
deserted, if not several courts. On a 
date in July last only five Judges 
were sitting, three of them being in 
the Divisional court. Thus there 
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were six courts without tenants,— 
a state of things which induced a 
learned King’s Counsel to publicly 
protest against such a “terrible” state 
of things. That is by no means an 
exceptional case. During the recent 
Michaelmas Sittings the whole of the 
nine courts were not once occupied 
at the same time by King’s Bench 
Judges. In the first twenty-eight 
days on which business was taken, 
eight courts were only occupied nine 
times, seven courts four times, six 
courts twelve times, five courts eight 
times, four courts nine times, three 
courts three times, two courts twice, 
one court twice, and on two days 
(Saturdays) none at all. The de- 
mands of Circuit duties are such 
that the full judicial strength of the 
King’s Bench Division is rarely, if 
ever, in town. Every month the 
Central Criminal Court calls away one 
Judge or more, for an average period 
of a week, and of those left one is 
always sitting in Chambers, while 
three are usually acting as a Divisional 
Court ; the number is five in the case 
of the Court for the Consideration of 
Crown Cases Reserved. Take the 
following example of what by no 
means seldom occurs. The numbers 
include the Lord Chief Justice : 


1903. On Circuit. In London. 
June 8th 5 10 

» llth 7 8 

» 15th 9 6 

» 22nd 9 6 

» 29th 9 6 
July 6th 8 7 

» 18th 10 5 

» 27th 8 7 


With these figures to reflect upon 
it does not appear that a very sub- 
stantial case has been made out for 
an addition to the number of courts, 
if regard be paid to the fact that 
some of the courts are now used for 
purposes for which they were never 
intended; for it assuredly cannot 
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be maintained that apartments con- 
structed for the hearing of cases in 
public are legitimately used, when 
otherwise required, for private arbi- 
trations. Without straining facts it 
may be asserted that not one day in 
twenty throughout the year are all 
the King’s Bench courts occupied by 
King’s Bench Judges, and it does not 
appear at all likely that with the 
Circuit system as at present operating 
any additional accommodation would 
be rendered necessary by the appoint- 
ment of an extra Judge,—and he 
would be a sanguine man who dared 
to expect more than one. The com- 
mon complaint now is, not that there 
are insufficient courts, but that so 
many are regularly empty. Only on 
the assumption that more courts are 
not considered imperative can the fact 
be explained that plans for additions 
prepared some three years ago are now 
lying in comfortable seclusion in some 
official pigeon-hole. The matter of 
court-room is of small moment, how- 
ever, beside the greater question of the 
efficiency of the Division, and there 
would be little cavilling at expenditure 
in this direction if the extra courts 
were to be put to effective use. 

How could they be put to effective 
use? How can the existing courts 
be put to more effective use? Is the 
provision of more courts for more 
Judges going to meet the difficulty? 
Are more Judges needed? Are their 
Lordships now overworked, or is much 
of their valuable time frittered away 
in wasteful channels? This apparently 
formidable array of questions goes to 
the root of the matter. If the Judi- 
cial staff is overworked there can be 
no question that they ought to be 
strengthened in number. The answer 
that most glibly comes is that men 
who enjoy one hundred days holiday 
(exclusive of Sundays) out of the three 
hundred and sixty-five cannot com- 
plain of overwork. But there is a 
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great deal of misconception about the 
quantity of work a Judge does. Sit- 
ting in a small court from half-past 
ten in the morning until four in the 
afternoon, though itself no light 
physical task having regard to the 
atmosphere and the continual mental 
application, does not constitute the 
day’s work. Far into the night does 
his Lordship sometimes pore over the 
papers of cases for the next day, or 
prepare judgments. It would be un- 
generous not to concede that on five 
out of the six days of a working 
week the Judges do an amount of 
exacting labour which men in any 
other sphere would regard as reason- 
able. Formerly, indeed, they enjoyed 
much longer periods of relaxation. At 
the beginning of the last century they 
laid aside their books for five months 
on end. ‘True, there has lately been 
a tendency to make a holiday of 
Saturday, and therein, possibly, lies 
a partial cause of the failure to make 
adequate progress with the Cause Lists ; 
but on the whole no charge of undue 
relaxation, at any rate when in town, 
can be brought against the Bench. 
Nor should one overlook the fact that 
notwithstanding the enormous increase 
of work in the interval there are fewer 
Common Law Judges now than there 
were over thirty years ago. In the 
year 1830 the number was increased 
from twelve to fifteen, and in 1868, 
when election business was placed 
upon the Division, three more were 
added, making eighteen. In 1876, 
however, three went to strengthen the 
Appellate, thus bringing the number 
down to fifteen, at which it has 
remained ever since. The traditional 
standard of a Judge’s labours would 
therefore have to undergo radical 
alteration before it could be logically 
held that our present Judges are 
underworked. Compared with foreign 
countries, too, and even with other 
parts of the British Isles, England 

















exhibits a degree of economy in 
regard to its Judiciary which is quite 
startling. France, with a population 
of thirty-eight millions, has forty-nine 
members of the Court of Cassation, 
and whereas Ireland, with a popula- 
tion of five millions, has seventeen 
High Court Judges, England, with 
over six times the population, has 
only twenty-nine, whose aggregate 
salaries come to £155,000, with 
retiring annuities amounting to about 
£15,000. 

Clearly, then, if the Judges are 
already fully occupied and can do no 
more, there must be an addition to 
the staff if the accumulation of arrears 
is to be checked, and litigants are to 
be fairly dealt with, unless, indeed, it 
can be demonstrated that, in any par- 
ticular direction, time which might be 
devoted to clearing the Cause Lists is 
being wasted. Several ways in which 
this may be happening have been sug- 
gested, but there is only one suffi- 
ciently substantial to merit serious 
attention, and that if removed pro- 
mises to effect a partial if not a 
complete remedy to our present diffi- 
culties. Unquestionably our Circuit 
system is antiquated, costly, and 
wasteful of judicial energy to a 
lamentable extent. No one calls for 
its abolition. It is a valuable part 
of the Constitution, fulfilling the 
Sovereign’s oath sworn before the 
time of the Magna Charta to have 
justice administered among all his 
subjects. But it has outlived its 
many proven defects, and remains 
unchanged in spite of changing laws 
of administration. Judges themselves, 
while asserting that the Circuit sys- 
tem cannot be abolished, have unhesi- 
tatingly declared that as at present 
operating it is “an outrage and a dis- 
grace to the country.” What are its 
requirements? That periodically one 
or more of the Judges shall visit each 
of fifty-six assize towns in England 
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and Wales to hear civil actions and 
try criminal cases. His Lordship is 
accompanied by a suite, and makes 
his entry and exit with the full 
panoply and dignity of law, and for 
each day he is absent he receives 
£7 10s. for expenses. In the legal 
year of 1903, a sum of £11,306 was 
thus disbursed, in addition to the 
standing salary of £5,000 a year in 
the case of the Puisne Judges, and of 
£8,000 in the case of the Lord Chief 
Justice. Now, for what purpose have 
the visits sometimes been made? Mr. 
Justice Channell went to Taunton on 
one occasion to try a groom who 
was charged with stealing a table- 
knife ; on another occasion Mr. Jus- 
tice Darling visited Dolgelly in full 
state, with halberd men and trum- 
peters, to try an old hawker who 
was accused of attempting to steal a 
penny. In the whole of 1901 there 
was not a single civil action to be 
tried at Huntingdon, Bedford, Beau- 
maris, Dolgelly, Mold, Monmouth, 
Presteign, and Welshpool, and in 
three of these places not one had 
been tried since 1899. In the same 
year only one civil case was tried 
at each of eight other towns; at 
Oakham there were only two prisoners 
and one civil case in the twelve 
months. Not long ago Mr. Justice 
Lawrance transacted the whole of the 
business at Dorchester in a few hours, 
and, according to a local journal, was 
“able to spend a couple of days in 
pleasant rustication in and about the 
country town,”—at a cost to the State, 
be it recalled, of £7 10s. per day, 
and to individual waiting litigants in 
London of much anxiety and distress. 

Turn now to the following year— 
1902. At Oakham and Presteign 
there were no civil actions at all, and 
only one criminal case,—a charge of 
stealing £2 10s. 24d. from the 
person. Rutland also only produced 


one criminal trial, and Westmoreland, 
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Cardigan, and Merioneth but two 
each. There were nine other towns 
with only one civil case each, and 
eight with only two each. In each 
of nine towns less than £100 was 
recovered by civil process. In the 
whole of that year the Judges of 
Assize sat 926 days to dispose of 830 
civil actions and try 2,607 prisoners, 
and there were 155 Commission days. 
The figures for 1903 expose a similar 
waste of valuable time. In January, 
for instance, Mr. Justice Bruce went 
all the way to Beaumaris to find an 
absolutely clean cause sheet. In such 
circumstances what wonder that some 
of the Judges themselves should from 
time to time make public protest 
against the system’? Mr. Justice 
Walton, on being called to Brecon- 
shire, in 1902, to try one criminal 
and one civil case, made the state- 
ment that in Pembrokeshire, Cardi- 
ganshire, and Carmarthenshire, which 
he had already visited, he had only 
had to deal with an aggregate of 
eight cases, four criminal and four 
civil. In Radnorshire, which he had 
still to visit, about 100 jurors had 
been summoned, and the commission 
would have to be opened, although 
there was not a single prisoner to 
try. Altogether in order to dispose 
of this paltry business be would be 
away from London for twenty days. 
Again, in 1903, when charging 
the Grand Jury at Worcester, where 
only four cases were down for trial, 
Mr. Justice Walton made use of 
the following words: “I cannot help 
thinking that some arrangement might 
be made to avoid the waste of time, 
trouble and expense involved in bring- 
ing us all here for such a small 
matter. To assist in disposing of 
these paltry cases about fifty common 
jurymen are brought from their busi- 
nesses, the Grand Jurymen from 
their homes, and myself from London, 
where there is more important work 


to do.” The late Mr. Justice Wright 
condemned the system as “an out- 
rage and a disgrace to the country.” 
Outside the Judicial ranks the same 
note of complaint has come from 
every possible quarter. Perhaps the 
most notable expressions have been 
those of the Attorney-General, who 
says the system ought to be “ entirely 
remodelled,” and of Sir Henry Fowler, 
who as far back as 1901 made use of 
these forcible remarks: “I am satis- 
fied that the overwhelming majority 
of the profession (legal) have come to 
the conclusion that in the interests of 
efficiency as well as economy the Cir- 
cuit system should be completely and 
thoroughly reformed. Do not 
let me be misunderstood. I am not 
in favour of centralising the adminis- 
tration of Justice in the Metropolis. 
What we advocate is centralisation 
of business locally.” Among all the 
highest authorities the distinction of 
being the only one to support the 
system as it now stands seems to rest 
with Mr. Justice Grantham, who once 
declared that those who opposed the 
system were “uneducated and igno- 
rant.” But with the above facts be- 
fore us it is difficult to accept the 
proposition he puts forward that 
“there is far less waste of judicial 
time on Circuit than in town.” That 
there is wilful waste of time by 
Judges on Circuit no reasoning per- 
son suggests, but that there is waste 
of time enforced by a defective 
system the facts seem indisputably to 
prove. So keenly impressed with the 
absurdity of the Circuit arrangements 
has one Judge been that in a feli- 
citous moment he described the 
routine as “the common round, the 
trivial task,” therein misquoting 
Keeble’s apposite line, “the trivial 
round, the common task.” 

But these facts do not stand alone 
in condemnation of the assize system 
as it now obtains. There is the 
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powerful testimony of Mr. C. E. Trout, 
Compiler of the Criminal Statistics, 
that “both Assize and Quarter Ses- 
sions have become very much less 
important than they were as Criminal 
Courts.” This is attributable to the 
operation of the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act, which increased the powers 
of summary courts to try indictable 
offences. The change effected is per- 
haps more apparent in the case of 
Assize than of Quarter Sessions. In 
the year prior to the passing of the 
Act out of 100 prisoners 7°1 were 
tried at Assize; now the proportion 
is 5°6. In the five years 1878-82 
sixty per 100,000 of the population 
were tried at Assize; at the present 
time only thirty-three are so disposed 
of. So strong indeed have been the 
reasons given for re-organisation, and 
so frequently have they been pressed 
forward, that it is amazing nothing 
practical in the way of meeting them 
has been done upto now. Over thirty 
years ago the Judicature Commis- 
sioners published these conclusions : 
“The necessity for holding Assizes in 
every county, without regard to the 
business in such county, leads, in our 
judgment, to a great waste of judicial 
strength, and a great waste of time 
in going from one Circuit town to 
another, and causes much loss and in- 
convenience to those whose attendance 
is necessary, or customary, at the 
Assizes.” Those observations, made 
after careful study of the circum- 
stances by some of the best lawyers 
of the day, passed entirely unheeded. 
Again, some twelve years ago, the 
Council of Judges suggested a new 
grouping which would reduce the 
number of Assize towns from fifty-six 
to eighteen, namely, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Birmingham, Glamor- 
gan, Bristol, Newcastle, Durham, 
Chester, Exeter, York, Carlisle, Not- 
tingham, Norwich, Winchester, Lin- 
coln, Carnarvon, and Bodmin. Of 
No. 544.—voL. xct. 
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civil actions they reported “ At forty 
of the fifty-six (Assize towns) the 
average number is so small that the 
sending of a Judge there is a waste 
of judicial time, which is injurious 
to the administration of the law.” 
This holds good now as then, yet each 
of the fifty-six towns continues to be 
visited, cases or no cases, and the 
waste of judicial time knows no 
abatement. 

Coming to a still more recent 
date, we find the General Council 
of the Bar in 1899, after a care- 
ful investigation of the facts, de- 
claring that “the criminal business 
at the Assizes under the present 
Circuit system is carried on at a great 
waste of judicial time and energy,” 
and asking that a Royal Commission, 
or a departmental Committee, should 
be appointed to go thoroughly into 
the whole matter and prepare a 
scheme of reform. Since then the 
same influential body has advocated 
the establishment in every county of 
a Criminal Court on the lines of the 
Central Criminal Court, where ordin- 
ary unimportant cases could be tried 
by County Court Judges, Recorders, 
or Commissioners, only the more 
serious charges being left to the High 
Court Judges. But these protests 
and suggestions, like all others, have, 
so far as there is any indication to 
the contrary, been cast to the winds. 
In fact, save for a spasmodic grouping 
now and then for the purposes of a 
particular Assize, no reform has been 
attempted. There has been no bold 
effort to make these extensive and 
permanent changes that alone can 
check the appalling waste of judicial 
time which is going on, a waste that 
if checked would discount any pro- 
posal to appoint new Judges. Surely 
it does not add to the dignity of a 
Judge to make a distant journey and 
enter a town in state, merely to receive 
a pair of white gloves; nor can he 
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conscientiously feel that he is giving 
adequate return for his salary in such 
circumstances. Perhaps nothing has 
done more to stamp the system with 
discredit than the notes kept by 
the late Lord Russell of Killowen 
in his diary of visits made to the 
barren North Wales Circuit: “Took 
a trip in a steam launch ”—“ Took 
some drives ”—“ Drove to Eaton Hall 
to see the stud ”—“ A fine day, paid 
visits "—* Received a pair of white 
gloves” are entries that speak volumes 
in favour of reform. 

By way of summing up, proof of 
three facts may be claimed: first, 
that more work cannot be expected 
from members of the King’s Bench 
Judiciary who are occupied in town, 
save perhaps in greater attention to 
the Saturday sittings ; second, that 
the Circuit system is wasteful of 
judicial strength and in need of 
speedy and organic reform; and 
third, that the effecting of such 
reform would by making fewer Circuit 
visits necessary leave more Judges 
in town, and so render additional 
appointments needless, to the advan- 
tage of an already much-taxed people. 





There do not appear to be any sub- 
stantial objections to nor any insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of 
undertaking reform in a masterful 
spirit. The preservation of petty 
interests alone obstructs the way. 
For special legislation to bring about 
what is desired there is no necessity. 
By virtue of the Judicature Act of 
1875 the King may by an Order 
in Council revise the whole system. 
Hitherto there has been no organised 
consecutive dealing with the subject, 
Valuable proposals have been made 
and allowed to drop. The matter has 
been approached spasmodically and 
lukewarmly by those who support 
reform, while those who oppose it 
have kept consistently awake. Three 
times a year, in some cases four, each 
county calls away Judges from the 
King’s Bench Division, sometimes to 
perform no duty but that of opening 
a barren commission, and often to 
hear cases that a Judge of second 
rank could quite as efficiently dispose 
of. Concurrently the King’s Bench 
courts are empty, and litigants are 
waiting. More Judges and more 


courts, forsooth ! 
FREDERICK PAYLeEr. 
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OxrorD, it is claimed by her sons, 
has gone with the times of late years, 
and the modern spirit is visible not 
only in the external aspect of the 
city but also in certain more subtle 
changes that have infected the minds 
of those who hold the destinies of 
the University in their hands. Ox- 
ford is naturally most jealous of all 
innovations that touch her schools 
and threaten, in the ever widening 
conflict of studies, to impair her posi- 
tion as the home of the classics ; yet, 
here too there has been a change. 
Who would have thought, for in- 
stance, that Alma Mater would ever 
grant certificates and diplomas in 
geography, or that a Sibthorpian 
Professor would ever expound THE 
Grorcics in a very modern sense, 
and teach rules of agriculture and 
forestry? Many years ago the erec- 
tion of the Museum was viewed with 
some apprehension, as introducing a 
too new and modern spirit, and 
diverting Oxford students from ortho- 
dox lines. Then arose the Indian 
Institute at the end of Broad Street. 
Here was something new again! 
Where, it was asked, would the de- 
mand for tuition in special subjects, 
outside the old classical curriculum, 
stop? And now comes the endow- 
ment of a new Chair of Colonial 
History by Mr. Alfred Beit, a natural 
sequel certainly to the introduction 
of Rhodes Scholars and the Senior 
and Junior Colonial Students (ad- 
mitted, under recent liberal conces- 
sions, to the old University from all 
parts of our Empire), but somewhat 
embarrassing in its very generosity. 

Are matters really ripe for this 
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new departure? Some advance had 
already been made in this direction 
when, in 1882, it was provided “ that 
the Chichele Professor of Modern 
History should give instruction prin- 
cipally on the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the British 
Colonies and Dependencies”; but it 
must be confessed that, in the ex- 
amination papers for the Honour 
School in History, the growing im- 
portance of the subject has scarcely 
received the acknowledgment it 
deserves. Only occasionally, and in 
a period of General History, has it 
been the custom to ask a somewhat 
superficial question on the British 
Colonies. For the period dating from 
1715 to 1815 such a question as 
“Compare the Colonial Policy of 
Spain and England in the eighteenth 
century” is asked, or in the sphere 
of Constitutional History such a ques- 
tion as “ Examine the Constitutional 
relations to the Crown of Malta and 
Cyprus”; but it has evidently been 
better worth a candidate’s while to 
read about Richelieu, Colbert, and 
Columbus than about any of our own 
Colonial explorers and settlers. It is 
clear that none of those who have 
hitherto presented themselves for ex- 
amination in the History Schools 
have been questioned closely about 
the origin or growth of our Colonies, 
There seems to have been a doubt in 
the minds of the examiners whether 
the history of the subject was really 
so continuous and important as to 
supply matter for separate academical 
treatment. 

It has been different with British 
India. Apart from the fascination 
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of the East, which has no doubt 
wrought its charm in Oxford as 
elsewhere, there was more than one 
college that was particularly in- 
terested in the administration of 
India, and its famous Civil Service 
has always attracted Oxford men. 
In India, again, the historian had at 
hand problems of antiquity and old 
precedents of rule which were valu- 
able in an educative sense. Philo- 
logists, like Max Muller, took us back 
to the very fountains of speech and 
made one common chapter for East 
and West: the natives of India 
had creeds and immemorial civilisa- 
tions of their own ; and thus, by con- 
trast, it might well have been asked 
how a study of the comparatively 
modern condition of our Colonies 
could compete for a moment with a 
study of India and the East? Could 
the newer problems of African and 
Australian administration ever com- 
pare with those of the three ancient 
Presidencies? It seemed premature 
to build a superstruction of aca- 
demical learning upon exploits that 
savoured of modern exploration and 
modern adventure in veld, bush, or 
prairie. For the true perspective and 
for a true philosophy of history it 
was urged with some plausibility 
that a certain number of lustres 
should elapse between the events 
themselves and the lessons to be 
learned from them ; that there should 
exist some magic of time and dis- 
tance that would lend an atmosphere 
of enchantment to the protagonist. 
Some concession, however, might be 
made to a popular subject, and, 
accordingly, in the syllabus of the 
Oxford Extension Lectures Colonial 
history and geography were treated in 
a popular way by Oxford lecturers 
speaking to provincial audiences. 
But could this indifference last ? 
Events move quickly nowadays, and 
since 1899 so many things have 
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brought our Colonies to the front 
that the time has surely come for 
waiving the old objection that their 
progress and evolution has been too 
recent to be instructive as a subject 
for academical research and the serious 
historian. To begin with, it might 
be urged that the comparative history 
of ancient and modern Colonies would 
furnish one of the most unusually 
interesting themes ever to be pro- 
pounded by any university. It is 
part of the very essence of the philo- 
sophy of history to detect causes and 
assign reasons for political failures 
and political successes. Our own 
annals furnish abundant proofs that 
the continuous history of England, to 
use the language of the Statute ex- 
plaining the requirements of the 
Honour School of Modern History, 
is a real living study placed before 
us with its most recent but not final 
chapters, for the last pages were more 
full of promise than the rest. Surely 
the phrase, the continuous history of 
England, may now be changed into the 
continuous history of Great Britain, 
and thus leading on to Greater Britain. 
It was certainly left to Sir John 
Seeley, the Regius Professor of Mo- 
dern History at Cambridge, to be the 
prophet of the new movement. Ia 
his ExPANsION OF ENGLAND, a series 
of lectures delivered in 1883, he 
proved what an interesting study our 
Colonies could give to a true philo- 
sopher of history ; and, by including 
his lectures on India in the same 
volume, he was helping us to define 
the two great provinces of Indian and 
Colonial administration, so that the 
one should not be obscured or over- 
shadowed by the other. 

There is of course another aspect 
of the whole question as to how far 
an ancient teaching University should 
allow the trend of modern politics to 
be reflected in its curriculum. Pos- 
sibly it may be objected that the 
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student who is absorbed in Aris- 
totle’s Pouitics and engrossed in a 
textual criticism of Plato’s Repusiic 
has little time to spend on the con- 
templation of modern political Utopias 
such as the Confederation of the 
British Empire is conceived by some 
to be. To this we may reply that if 
we follow closely the history and 
example of ancient Hellas we shall 
find that there was a keen self- 
consciousness of the mission of the 
Hellenes in the world. The speeches 
with which Thucydides has embel- 
lished his history, and the plays of 
Aristophanes show how the current 
national life was reflected in the 
critical and intellectual world of 
Hellas. Oxford need never be so 
self-absorbed as to discourage a philo- 
sophy of history founded upon the 
exploits of the past and looking for- 
ward to the developments of the 
future. Oxford, in the past, has been 
abundantly alive to theological move- 
ments, as we might have expected ; 
but she has been a little blind to 
swift political developments, as if the 
Isis was always destined to be no 
more than a backwater. When the 
Allied Sovereigns of Europe came on 
that notable occasion to visit Oxford 
in 1814, and dined in the Sheldonian, 
they marked an epoch in our annals, 
and they were suitably greeted with 
Oxford cheers and an Oxford con- 
gratulatory ode ; and subsequently the 
great Duke of Wellington was made 
Chancellor of the University. But it 
does not appear that the Sheldonian 
pageantry so quickened the academical 
world as to elicit many remarks or 
commentaries on the extension of our 
Empire. The History Schools did 
not exist then, and as for the geo- 
graphy of the Empire, sufficient atten- 
tion was supposed to have been given 
to it if the St. Lawrence was likened 
to the distant Tanais, or the Rocky 
Mountains to the chain of Rhodope. 
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The undergraduate continued to read 
his Aldrich and knew nothing about 
the Treaty of Paris ; and thus, as Sir 
John Seeley has remarked, we seemed 
to be founding a great Empire in a fit 
of absence of mind. 

In 1829 an Oxford Prize Essay 
on THe Power aNnD STABILITY OF 
FEDERATIVE GOVERNMENTS was writ- 
ten by George Anthony Denison, then 
a Fellow of Oriel College, but in his 
treatment of the subject there is no 
hint that the question of Colonial 
Federation might ever become a 
practical one for England and her 
Colonies. The most favourable in- 
stances of a Federal Constitution were 
found, so the writer thought, in the 
union of pure Republics; and union 
could never be expected in a combina- 
tion of monarchy with the forms either 
of oligarchical or popular government. 
The history and example of the United 
States were quoted, but no argument 
was drawn to throw light upon the 
second Colonial Empire then rising 
into existence. 

It must be remembered that Roe- 
buck, as a practical politician, had 
approached the subject of Colonial 
Federation in 1849 and had written 
a book on A Pian oF GOVERNMENT 
OF SOME PoRTION OF OUR COLONIAL 
Possgssions ; but that was merely a 
plan for a Federal Government in 
Canada, copied from the United 
States model and designed as a 
counterpoise to the rising power of 
the young Republic. He differed 
from the modern Federalist because 
he contemplated the possibility of 
Canada’s early independence, deeming 
the separation desirable so long as it 
was effected unanimously and in an 
amiable spirit. It is easy to see 
that his glance covered only one 
section of our Empire, and that his 
theory meant really the final dis- 
ruption rather than the consolidation 
of the whole. But did Roebuck’s 
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writings, or indeed the opinions of 
Lord Durham, Charles Buller and the 
rest, ever really interest Oxford or 
infuse new ideas into her teaching of 
history? There is very little proof 
of it. 

From 1858 to 1866 Mr. Goldwin 
Smith was Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. He was a Hert- 
ford and Ireland Scholar, winner of 
the Latin Essay in 1846 and of the 
English Essay in 1847, and a Fellow 
of University College. He held also 
a Professorship at Cornell University, 
and was at home in the new world 
as well as in the old. Here was a 
scholar and a historian who might 
have interpreted in a wonderful and 
convincing fashion the last chapters of 
the Continuous History of England, 
and have anticipated Sir John Seeley. 
But Mr. Goldwin Smith used all the 
rhetoric at his command to show that, 
so far as Canada was concerned, the 
Imperial chapter was closed. The 
history of England had led up to 
certain events in the last stages of 
Canadian history, but now the curtain 
was to drop. The opinions of the 
still fighting, still unconvinced Pro- 
fessor are well known and heard, and 
like one of the Old Guard he disdains 
surrender. If we care to know his 
mind more exactly in the heyday of 
his exuberant power, we may see it 
revealed in a series of articles pub- 
lished in Tue Dairy News, 1862-63, 
and subsequently reprinted in a 
volume called THe Empire. They 
show the Professor’s sentiments, more 
especially with reference to Canada, 
while he held the Chair of History 
at Oxford, and certainly nothing 
more discouraging to the idealists of 
Imperial Federation could possibly 
have been written. Canada was 


destined to secede and set up on 
her own account, India had better 
be relinquished gracefully, and so 
on: in fact the whole burden of 
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Empire was gradually to be shaken 
off. 


If it is objected that the tendency of 
these letters is only to destroy and that 
they build up nothing in the place of the 
Colonial Empire which they pull down, 
the commonplace answer must be given 
that to remove an evil is to do good. 
What shall we give to England in place of 
her useless dependencies ? What shall 
we give to a man in place of his heavy 
burden, or of his dangerous disease ? 
What but unencumbered strength and 
the vigour of reviving health. 


So spoke and wrote the Regius 
Professor of History at Oxford, and 
no wonder that a study of our Colonies 
under his regime was discountenanced. 
What was the good of studying their 
history and geography when the press- 
ing idea of the moment was to get rid 
of them? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith did not stand 
alone in his attitude of depreciation. 
In 1863, about the very time when 
he was thundering in Toe Datty 
News, Edward Freeman, destined in 
his turn to be Professor of History 
at Oxford, published A History 
oF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT as illus- 
trated in four famous Common- 
wealths: the Achean League (B.c. 
281-146), the Swiss Cantons (1291- 
1862), the United Provinces (1579- 
1795), the United States (1778-1862), 
paying especial attention to the 
machinery and power of the Achzan 
League. But, in 1863, about the 
low water-mark of public and acade- 
mical interest in our Colonies, it is 
evident that Freeman never could 
regard the question of a Federation 
of the British Empire as worth dis- 
cussion, even if it meant no Consti- 
tutional bond, but merely a common 
policy on all matters of war or trade. 
The British Colony was a British 
Dependency and thus the Professor 
wrote: “The British Colony may 
have the same internal independence 
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as the Swiss Canton, but it differs in 
having no voice in the general con- 
cerns of the Empire. The relation, 
therefore, of the Colony to the Mother 
Country is not a Federal but a depen- 
dent relation.” 

Freeman’s arguments were rein- 
forced by the dicta of J. S. Mill, 
whose writings still furnish text- 
books in our modern History Schools 
at Oxford. In his ConsiIDERATIONS ON 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT (1861), 
in the chapter on the Government of 
Dependencies by a Free State, Mill 
wrote thus : 


England is sufficient for her own pro- 
tection without the Colonies; and would 
be in a much stronger, as well as more 
dignified position, if separated from them, 
than when reduced to ‘be a single member 
of an American, African and Australian 
Confederation. Over and above the com- 
merce which she might equally enjoy 
after separation, England derives little 
advantage, except in prestige, from her 
Dependencies, and the little she does 
derive is quite outweighed by the expense 
they cost her, and the dissemination they 
necessitate of her naval and military force, 
which in case of war, or any real appre- 
hension of it, requires to be double or 
treble what would be needed for the 
defence of this country alone. . 
Countries separated by half the globe 
do not present the natural conditions 
of being under one government, or even 
members of one federation. If they had 
sufficiently the same interests, they have 
not, and never can have, a sufficient habit 
of taking council together. They are not 
part of the same public; they do not 
discuss and deliberate in the same arena, 
but apart, and have only a most imper- 
fect knowledge of what passes in the 
minds of one another. 


By the light of recent developments 
these statements are, of course, pro- 
foundly modified. Mill was writing 
before the days of quick ocean transit, 
submarine telegraphs, and Marconi 
signalling. The pages of Taz Daity 
News, in which the prophet Goldwin 
Smith delivered himself, furnish now 
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the very best commentary or this 
school of political philosophy. Their 
standpoint was really that of Burke’s, 
who saw insuperable objections to 
governing distant Colonies and Depen- 
dencies from a centre, when “Seas 
roll and months pass between the 
order and the execution.” But nowa- 
days the King’s messengers ride 
improved steeds and carry swifter 
despatches. George Cornewall Lewes 
put the difficulty another way when 
he wrote: “Every Government must 
have a power of communicating 
rapidly with its subjects, and, conse- 
quently, a territory which lies at a 
considerable distance from the seat 
of Government, must be placed under 
a subordinate Government and gov- 
erned as a Dependency.” 

No wonder then that, in the time 
I am writing of, the study of our 
Colonies and their possible develop- 
ments as affecting ourselves were 
relegated to the shades of a cold 
neglect. However, we may be thank- 
ful for small mercies and be grateful 
to Freeman for showing that the 
whole question of Federation and 
the problems of Federal Government 
might really have a classical basis in 
a classical University. The Achwan 
League is a good subject to begin 
with, even for the sake of showing 
differences rather than resemblances, 
the members confederating being 
cities and not provinces or States, 
with influences confined to a small 
area, their leaders mere city mag- 
nates, their trade small compared 
with modern standards, their commu- 
nications precarious. Any study of 
sea-power may be useful as introduc- 
tory to the wider ocean-power we 
now aspire to hold. 

At the same time it must be 
acknowledged that in London itself 
both patriotism and common-sense 
seemed to rebel against the foregone 
conclusions of the Oxford historian. 
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It was worth making an effort in a 
practical way to save the situation 
and to postpone a disastrous catas- 
trophe. Thus it was that the Royal 
Colonial Institute sprang into being 
in 1868 as a protest against the 
Oxford Professor and his school of 
philosophy. So long ago as 1837 
a society had been formed called 
the Colonial Society, for the pur- 
pose of affording a meeting for all 
those interested in the various de- 
pendencies of the Empire, and this 
had been succeeded by the General 
Association for the Australian Colo- 
nies. Of this Association the Right 
Hon. Hugh Childers, Sir Arthur 
Hodgson, and Sir Charles Nicholson 
were prominent members. The Royal 
Colonial Institute was the lineal suc- 
cessor of the Colonial Society and 
of the Australian Association. 

In the presence of a distinguished 
company Lord Bury said that at the 
outset the one great object of the 
Society would be to collect and dis- 
seminate accurate information upon 
all Colonial subjects. This was all 
the more necessary because there had 
sprung up a school of politicians 
whose leading idea appeared to be 
that Colonies were merely an ex- 
crescence of our Empire rather than 
an important element, an encum- 
brance rather than a material element 
of strength. The speaker openly 
alluded to the teaching of Professor 
Goldwin Smith, who indeed had just 
gone to America and was continuing 
his propaganda about the future of 
the Anglo - Saxon communities at 
Cornell University. The Council of 
the Institute were never weary of 
insisting upon the absolute necessity 
of teaching Colonial history and geo- 
graphy in our public schools and 
universities, and in 1889, an educa- 
tion Committee of this Institute was 
able to co-operate with the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford in the work of pub- 
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lishing a series of Colonial Histories. 
Indeed, this great Press has shown 
itself singularly alive to the import- 
ance of Colonial studies. 

Abroad and in the Colonies them- 
selves, and especially in Canada, a 
spirit of natural loyalty was called 
forth. In spite of the croakers the 
great policy of Canadian Federation 
under the British flag was inaugurated 
and carried out by Lord Carnarvon 
in 1867 working with the aid of 
enlightened colonists. Here was a 
new chapter altogether in the con- 
tinuous history of Greater Britain. 
It is needless to dwell upon the vast 
and beneficent results of Canadian 
Confederation. It was never conce- 
ded in Roebuck’s spirit, nor according 
to Roebuck’s ideas as a counter- 
poise to the threatening strength of 
the Republic on the south. It has 
been a perfectly natural not a pro- 
vocative development ; and this fact 
is recognised in the American Repub- 
lic itself, at least by all fair and 
candid judges. Two great English- 
speaking communities are working 
side by side, and if they are dif- 
ferently constituted the variety of 
type should be welcomed rather than 
deplored. 

After Canadian Confederation there 
seemed to be a chance of South 
African Confederation, and in 1875 
Mr. Froude went on that famous 
mission to South Africa as an envoy 
from Lord Carnarvon to test the 
opinion of the colonists. The sequel 
is well known, and, for a time, there 
was a dark shadow of failure upon 
the growth of our Colonial Empire. 
Irish troubles were added, and it 
was said that Mr. Forster, walking 
through dry places seeking rest after 
his Irish Secretaryship, found it in 
his notable advocacy of Imperial 
Federation. Mr. Froude hardly 
held the History Professorship at 
Oxford long enough to bring his 
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own ideas to bear upon Oxford 
opinion. At Oxford, as elsewhere, 
the confederation of any part of 
our Colonies was confused with 
Irish questions and the difficult pro- 
blem of “Home Rule all round.” 
This was leading the public on to 
another scent altogether. 

Somehow or other the British 
Empire, especially in South Africa, 
blundered ahead, and Rhodesia sprang 
into being. But was intellectual 
opinion at Oxford at one with the 
great workers in South Africa? 
Balliol, we remember, frowned some- 
what upon Cecil Rhodes, although it 
has certainly been left to a Balliol 
man to carry out the work of Rhodes 
himself in South Africa. Perhaps 
there were misunderstandings some- 
where, for the story of the Boer War 
was a very tangled and difficult one, 
and the personality of Rhodes himself 
was very differently estimated by dif- 
ferent critics. But even those who 
protested against the degree conferred 
on him by Oxford may see reason now 
to change their minds. 

There are two causes at least which 
may have prompted Mr. Beit’s endow- 
ment of a Chair of Colonial History, 
and which may have influenced the 
Oxford authorities in their acceptance 
of his offer. One of these was pos- 
sibly the thought that with the influx 
of two hundred Rhodes scholars and 
the senior and junior students from 
the Colonial Universities, the time had 
come to acknowledge their presence 
by a study of their Colonies, and thus 
to concede somewhat to a graceful 
sentiment. The other may have been 
that the study itself was of sufficient 
value from the educative point of 
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view, and was of great and growing 
importance to the young generation 
whom Oxford is training to become 
leaders of public opinion in their 
respective spheres of life. This is the 
stronger reason of the two. It may 
be safely said that there is hardly 
a question of political economy, of 
currency, banking, trade and finance 
which does not at this present moment 
involve a more or less accurate know- 
ledge of the geographical conditions 
and historical progress of our Colo- 
nies. Schlegel says in his Puio- 
sopHy oF History that in the whole 
Continent of Africa there was besides 
Egypt, only the north coast stretch- 
ing along the Mediterranean that was 
at all connected with the history of 
intellectual progress in the civilised 
world ; Australasia and Polynesia 
counted as nothing, and even America 
occupied a very subordinate rank 
being, from his point of view, merely 
“a continuation of Europe on the 
other side of the Atlantic.” The 
dicta of philosophers require revision 
from time to time, and it is not so 
long since Schlegel wrote. However, 
the recent history of Africa has given 
us some food for thought ; and Africa 
herself, so long supposed to be the 
arida nutrix leonum, has a habit of 
reacting in a marvellous end unex- 
pected way upon Europe. The breath 
of the veld or of the bush is a source 
of inspiration not only in that locality 
where lies the cradle of the winds. 
Distant regions of the globe are 
being quickly brought within the zone 
of civilisation, and the magical inter- 
communion of thought and idea is a 
thousand times more swift than when 
Schlegel wrote. 
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THE TWO 


GRIsELDA plodded along the streets 
of the grimy manufacturing town. 
The women stood idling at the doors 
of their sordid houses and watched 
her. Their hair was thick with dust 
and cotton fluff, and bristling with 
curling-pins. These pins appeared to 
be as much a part of the women as 
their hair itself; they were never 
seen without them; at what time 
they blossomed forth into the full 
glory of a fringe no one knew. 
During Griselda’s ten years’ sojourn 
in this place she had never seen a 
woman without her fifteen or twenty 
curling-pins. Their dirty dresses were 
mostly buttonless; they had shawls 
on their shoulders, and their feet were 
inelegant in clogs. The interiors of 
their rooms were as uninviting as 
themselves. Dirt and dishevelment 
were everywhere ; the only things that 
were ever clean were the doorsteps. 
The favourite time for working at them 
was after a long morning’s idleness, 
just as the husband was coming home 
to dinner. Then a violent onslaught 
was made at the step, and, if there 
was no order within the house, at 
least the man could console himself 
by the reflection that the outside was 
swept and garnished. 

There was not much that was 
exhilirating about a walk through 
this town. The little shops where 
rabbits dripped on cabbages, and 
mackerel and onions lay together ; 
the dreary windows full of dried 
herbs warranted to cure every ill, 
and of ill, God knows, there was 
enough; the fried fish shops, with 
their all pervading odour ; the elec- 
tric tram-cars whirring up and down ; 
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the drunken men outside the public- 
houses, — all seemed a part of some 
grim world in which things had gone 
awry. Surely it was never meant to 
be so black, so cheerless, so wicked. 

Griselda tried to see something not 
unlovely in the familiar scene. She 
watched the great lurries, loaded with 
cotton, pass slowly by, and thought 
how far these burdens had come,— 
from Egypt, from America. How 
wonderful were the interiors of these 
throbbing mills with their marvels of 
machinery! She thought how such 
towns as this were the most important 
part of England, rich, prosperous, if 
improvident. But nothing consoled 
her. She had come out for some air, 
unable to endure any longer among 
four walls ; but in a while a lassitude 
of spirit almost overcame her. For 
all the profit to be won from these 
dirty streets she might as well be 
back in the house. It has been said 
that in the sorrows of others we find 
alleviation for our own, but on the 
whole this is a fallacy. If one could 
see some merriment, some happiness 
in the world, even though one were 
not to share in it, one would be more 
cheered than in contemplating the 
inexorable rule of grief,—in the 
country places the cruel law of Nature, 
all that lives preying upon each other ; 
in the cities the greater sorrow of 
man. To be alone, whether in the 
town or under wide skies, is sad ; but 
it is possible to have companions one 
would rather be without. At home 
there were but the servants, they who 
were “too much with her late and 
soon,” a kind of entertainment which 
she could well dispense with. Why 
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should these things be, this cumber- 
some form of living, this incessant 
grappling with petty, but by no 
means easy, difficulties? What was 
achieved at the end of it all? 
When one came to die, what did 
one look back on? How had one’s 
best days been spent? Pointing out 
dust to the housemaid and order- 
ing the sweep, spring-cleanings and 
plumbers, registry-offices and an un- 
ending succession of servants. Say 
that this resulted in the safe rearing 
of a child, or children; that was a 
great thing doubtless, but could not 
they be reared with less trouble, at 
less cost, reared perhaps without the 
fretful nurse and the childish ill- 
nesses ? Griselda’s fancy called up 
the pale face of her little boy, her 
only child. Why must a child al- 
ways be ill? Was it this town, so 
full of epidemics? Perhaps it was. 
Griselda’s husband had long since 
tired of it. He was almost always 
away shooting in distant parts, here, 
there, and everywhere, content to 
know that Griselda existed, and was 
happy enough, no doubt. She had 
the child, and the house, and plenty 
of occupation with the servants. 
Women wanted little more than that, 
even nowadays, when there was so 
much fuss about them and their 
rights. Some time a move could be 
made to the country, but at present, 
while occasional visits to the business 
were necessary, this house must be 
kept going and the child must pull 
through somehow. Griselda could 
see to it all; let her do the nursing 
and the worry. What were women 
for? Let her take the child away to 
the sea-side to recruit now and then ; 
that was gay enough, if gaiety were 
wanted. At any rate he could not 
be bothered by them. 

It was not exactly thus that 
Griselda had understood love, care, 
and protection; but she soon came 
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to see that it was no use kicking 


against the pricks. Any remon- 
strance, however gentle, was stigma- 
tised as nagging; and thus she learned 
how golden is silence, and ceased to 
complain. The days went by, one 
like another, varied only by the kind 
of illness or the sort of volcanic out- 
burst that took place in the house- 
hold. Her sojourns in the sea-side 
places were the dullest times of her 
life. She and the child and the 
nurse made the round of the dreary 
northern coast at intervals, here for 
whooping-cough, there for measles, or, 
rather, for the recoveries from these 
ailments; and such a place would be 
indelibly associated in her mind with 
convulsions of coughing and the 
avoidance of her kind, such another 
with a disappearing rash and dubious 
landladies. The hideous beaches 
where children dug while parents, 
steeped in the commonplace, looked 
on, the donkeys and bathing-machines, 
the parades, the dreary unchanging 
gaieties of the piers. The icy gales 
if it were winter, the dust if it were 
summer, the mill-hands out for their 
holidays, and the boom of a sea that 
had never known what it was to be 
blue. Then the evenings of intermin- 
able length, sitting listening lest the 
child should cry, reading by the lodg- 
ing-house lamp a page or two of some 
philosopher. Alas, they were all 
old the philosophers, and she was 
young! This, she supposed, was the 
reason why she derived no comfort 
from their philosophies. Had they 
ever had any expectation of happiness 
in life, any idea of achieving some 
work in the world? Perhaps Marcus 
Aurelius had, and, if so, was disap- 
pointed. As for the others, they had 
hardly lived, never hoped ; they had 
never loved, and consequently had 
given no hostage into the hands of 
Fortune ; they scarcely erred, and 
therefore had not to retrace their 
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steps among the thorns of the narrow, 
necessary way. Their rule summed 
up, came to the same thing as the 
Christian teaching : “‘ Wish for noth- 
ing, place your desires beyond this 
world.” How wise, but how impos- 
sible ! 

Could she but get away from this 
narrow life! France, Italy, the world 
was about her, could she but be quit 
of the little duties, the dull round, 
lift the child from his maladies and 
wander with him freely! Study, 
travel, in these there must be some 
solace. But instead there was the 
heavy grey sky above her head, the 
muddy pavement beneath her feet, 
and the years were passing. She 
would grow old like this, be laid in 
the crowded cemetery with a stone 
pressing her down, and the tram-cars 
would still rattle, the people still yell 
above her. Everything would be the 
same, always everything the same! 

A cold wind rose as she plodded 
on. She had left the town behind 
her now, and could see a few fields 
about her and trees, as yet unde- 
stroyed by railways. Turning from 
the main road a rutted track led her 
through lanes to a black-and-white 
farmhouse, which she remembered to 
have seen once years ago. It was 
deserted now; a railway was to be 
made close by and the house was to 
be pulled down. In its palmy days 
it had been a manor-house. There 
was a moat round it filled with stag- 
nant water, and traces of a garden 
and a bowling-green. Cabbage-stalks 
were now the only plants, and a stack 
of nettles grew where roses had once 
bloomed. Across the moat was a 
shattered stone bench, and Griselda 
passed through the gateway and sat 
down awhile. It was still here; the 
town seemed far away ; only the wind 
rustled in the oak tree and brought 
down a shower of leaves. The melan- 
choly of the place pervaded her not 








disagreeably ; there are some moods 
of sadness that are not entirely sad. 

Griselda looked up in the midst of 
her thoughts and saw a figure coming 
towards her. She was startled, in 
that solitary place, and could hardly 
make out what he was; but looking 
closer she saw that he was a gentle- 
man by his carriage and walk. She 
could not distinguish his dress; it 
seemed to fold about him like some 
sort of cloak, long and grey. He 
wore no hat; that she perceived at 
once. 

“A lunatic,” she thought as he 
stopped before her. 

“No lunatic,” said. he, replying 
though she had not spoken. “ Don’t 
you remember me?” 

She looked up at his face. His 
stern eyes softened as he met her 
glance, and he smiled. “ Griselda,” 
he said again, “ you remember?” 

“No,” she replied, “I do not. 
Who are you? I am sure we have 
never met.” 

“Try to think,” said he sitting 
down beside her and taking her hand, 
undeterred by her prosaic tones. His 
features were finely cut and full of 
intellect, but amidst their refinement 
was a certain air of command. The 
wind lifted his hair and a scar showed 
across his forehead down to the ear. 
She noticed that she did not feel his 
touch, though he held her hand in 
his. 

“Are you Falkland or Sir Philip 
Sydney come to life?” she said. “ Re- 
member? How can I remember? 
Such a figure as you has never entered 
my everyday sort of existence.” 

“My coming to you is unusual,” 
he said, “and out of the common 
course of things. I have found diffi- 
culty in reaching you. You have 
suffered, or you could not see me 
even now. To me our parting took 
place yesterday ; by you, I suppose, 
it has been long since forgotten. 
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Here in this garden we said good- 
bye; only then there were lilies and 
roses and the place was full of life. 
I went to my death that day, and 
you to your marriage; but what is 
marriage and what is death? What 
indeed is life? Do you know? Even 
I do not, altogether. Your destiny 
has been laid apart from mine, to you 
for hundreds of unremembered years, 
to me for a few days, some hours. 
But now that I am here, and speak 
to you face to face, I understand the 
gloom, the chill of your mortal life. 
This black sky, this dead garden! 
How tired your little feet are! I 
used to hold them in my hand. Do 
you remember? How gay you were, 
how beautiful! I thought you heart- 
less ; they tell me that your heart is 
born now.” 

** Like the soul of Undine,” cried 
Griselda bitterly, “ which only taught 
her how to suffer. Was I ever with- 
out this pain? Who are you? You 
must be mad, or I am. Can’t you 
see I don’t understand?” 

Yet a memory was arising within 
her, dim and like the twilight. She 
seemed to see green lawns in that 
bleak spot, tall lilies growing in the 
sun; the scent of lavender and roses 
came wafted to her on the breeze. 
She heard the soft rustle of a silk 
dress, felt the clasp of pearls. There 
was a sense of ease, of luxury. Some- 
one was near who protected, cherished 
her ; love environed her ; her chilled 
heart grew warmer. 

“T am remembering something,” 
she cried, “different from this. But 
I am tired. I was born old into 
this life; was there another life when 
I was young? If so, give me not 
the pain of recalling it. What would 
it profit me, now that it is past? 
What are you—a dream ?” 

“Call me a dream,” he said smiling. 
“What matters it? There are dreams 
that console.” 
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“Why do you come?” she said. 
“T am married; I have a child. 
There is no blank in my life. I ask 
for nothing. I have never thought 
of romance since my girlhood went ; 
I know it cannot last on this earth, 
and in Heaven,—if that is what you 
talk of—I have always understood 
there is no marriage. It is useless 
saying anything to me; I have been 
too long among the pots and pans; 
and besides, with regard to love I am 
satisfied as things are.” 

“T do not seek you in the way 
you think,” he answered calmly, “as 
I sought you of old. There is no 
need for you to understand. I come 
to ask you to look at things dif- 
ferently, to take another point of 
view. I can help a little. You will 
be comforted ; you will make others 
happier ; things will go more easily. 
And I know that in time we shall 
meet again, and then we shall not 
part.” 

“Do you mean when I die?” she 
asked. ‘ Besides, what do I care? 
I am tired of men. Why do you 
remind me of the garden and the 
warm life, when you mean death 
only? Where are the lilies that you 
spoke of? Dead, and the garden 
withered away as you see it. This 
is all that happens, all that is sure. 
Why do you speak of times past, and 
yet of times to come? Can one look 
forward and look back too? I hope 
there is no looking back where you 
are, else I shall do nothing but think 
when I get there; and I want to 
forget,—most of all I want to forget.” 

“ An hour in a garden yesterday,” 
he said, “and now an hour in a 
city. We look on that which was 
pleasantest spent. The lilies bloom 
elsewhere, and there are fields of 

“ roses. Death is not an evil, only a 
passage, a door that is opened for us. 
You will learn. You think that you 
have heard these things before ; you 
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consider them the usual promises, 
made in the bibles of many lands, 
all vague, unsatisfactory. The result 
of them all being,—J know nothing. 
Do not therefore think that there 
is nothing to know. You come up 
against the same wall at the end of 
all the philosophies. Beyond that 
wall what is there? A garden or the 
grave? How your eyes question me ! 
Be satisfied; I must not yet open 
the door in the wall. Bear with 
what comes to you. Take a different 
point of view. Think of trouble as 
nothing, as soon over— ” 

“T can’t live thinking like that,” 
she interrupted passionately. “If I 
try, I get apathetic, like a stone ; but 
down underneath there is fire. Surely 
you have not come from beyond the 
grave, as you say, to tell me the same 
things as all my old philosophers? 
Take away the pain at my heart, but 
take it leaving me alive, not dead. 
Can that be done? You know it 
cannot. If I would cease to sorrow 
I must cease to live. Tell me some- 
thing different, more definite, since 
you have come to console, as you say. 
Tell me, for instance, will my boy 
live? Will he grow up strong, and 
fit to do a man’s work in the world? 
Will he be aman? When I look at 
your eyes I feel as if these questions 
were trivial, insignificant, I can’t care 
about the answer. Is it all so un- 
important? Why then are we born 
at all, given joy, given pain, if 
nothing matters?” 

“Your questions must not be 
answered,” he said quietly; “it is 
not for that Iam here. Be content; 
you shall find comfort. One must 
travel in this world as a stranger, 
beneath dark skies, who does not 
know the road and only sees it at 
times by the fitful light of the 
moon. Happy he who walks on 
without question, since there is no 


reply.” 
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“ But tell me before you go,” she 
faltered as he rose, “tell me this, just 
this,—for I must know—will my boy 
live ?” 

“You poor little soul, so fettered,” 
he said tenderly, “do not be absorbed 
by care. Let the spirit have freedom ; 
that is what it craves. The child has 
but little to do with you; you know 
not how littl. What are these 
ephemeral ties? Why should they 
bind the soul? Fare you well; your 
child will live.” 

He was gone, in an instant, as if 
the answering of the question had 
swept him away. Where he had 
stood lay a rose, fresh and red as 
blood. She picked it up and put it 
in the damp ground. “It, too, will 
die,” she thought. She looked for 
him in vain about the ruined garden, 
and peered through the windows of 
the house into the dark rooms. He 
was nowhere; he had vanished ; she 
supposed. ‘ Who was he?” she won- 
dered fearfully ; “a shadow from the 
unknown country?” There were many 
there whom she knew, many whom 
she had loved well and lost. Not one 
had ever come, had ever spoken ; her 
tears and prayers, to that end, had 
been in vain. Who then was this 
stranger? ‘ He was like my books,” 
she reflected ; “and yet better than 
my books because embodied, speaking 
to me face to face. But who was he, 
what had he to do with me?” 

She felt that she had within her a 
store of thought for many lonely days. 
She turned homewards, but cast a 
last look at the old house, soon to be 
swept away for ever. The iron rails 
would obliterate it, and the graves of 
the dead roses and the memories of 
happy days. All the scent and colour, 
the dead women, the men who had 
once been full of life and plans and 
hot desires,—the heavy tread of a 
new generation would pass above 
them; there would not even be a 



























place where their ghosts could wander 
and recall the past. 

As she walked home through the 
wet, the streets appeared to her less 
sordid. They were nearly empty now, 
cleared of people by the softly falling 
rain. The mills gleamed, lit up like 
fairy palaces. Her house on the hill 
had one window bright to welcome 
her, and she caught a glimpse of the 
little boy trotting about inside the 
room. Then he was better, since he 
had come downstairs; her spirit was 
uplifted in a moment. 

“T am like the Shunamite woman,” 
she thought ; “I could not give him 
up, even though I knew that death 
for him were better.” 

She leant against the wall and 
looked down upon the town. Its 
hard outline was softened in the 
dusk; a mist lay over it and above 
the mist was a star. 

“T will go back,” she thought, 
“and I will try to have a braver 
heart. I will front the foe, the 
enemies that lie in my own mind 
most of all. This afternoon there 
has been uncovered before me a 
world behind and a world beyond 
all this. It has been pleasant for an 
hour ; dream or vision, it has brought 
back to me romance and chivalry and 
things that are unreal and sweet. 
Thank you, beautiful shadow, and 
fare you well.” 


Years after, when the boy was 
stronger and at school, she was 
passing a lonely evening in the new 
house they had lately taken. It 
was in a solitary country place. The 
wind was whistling in the trees and 
under the doors,—a dreary noise 
when no other breaks the silence. 
The rooms were full of echoes. She 
was turning over her books, scarcely 
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in a mood to read, when she came 
upon an old volume containing re- 
cords of the houses of Cheshire, which 
had only been sent to her the day 
before. Idly opening it she found an 
account of the Moated Manor House 
at Ellingham, and of a Sir Richard 
Mordaunt and a Lady Griselda 
Ellingham who had lived in the 
days of Elizabeth. He was the lady’s 
lover and had been killed in a duel 
fought on her behalf. She had led 
a varied life, had twice married, and 
had died in old age, her beauty 
scarcely touched by time, so little 
had she cared or fretted about any- 
thing save herself. Her estates, the 
poor, nothing caused her anxiety. 
She was light and gay, a lady of a 
“merrie heart.” There were a few 
words more, describing the district 
and the house, and that was all. 

Griselda laid down the book; she 
pictured to herself those days of the 
past. ‘Doubtless the Griselda of 
long ago was selfish,” she thought. 
‘She had much to work out, much, 
perhaps, that the story does not tell 
of, many years of sins. I suppose men 
were as toys to her; children, duties, 
were nothing. Yes, no doubt she 
sinned ; but was it, I wonder, neces- 
sary, so entirely to crush the merry 
heart ?” 

She sighed: it is easier to be sad 
than gay; but in awhile she put 
her troubles behind her. A memory 
arose within her of a faded garden 
and a quiet voice speaking to her 
out of a past existence that left the 
present not so entirely unaccounted 
for. Her restless thoughts, vague 
hopes, unrealised dreams, fell away 
from her. She had reached a haven 
in calm waters, a green island in the 
stormy sea, 
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THE approach of a General Election 
renders it desirable to call public 
notice to a growing evil. Election 
humours, like fashions in dress, run in 
cycles. We are threatened with a 
revival of the spirit, if not of the 
actual scenes, that prevailed in the 
days of Defoe and Swift, of Wilkes 
and Hogarth, of Charles Fox and the 
Westminster Election, and other his- 
toric incidents. It is a moot point 
whether the modern process of selec- 
tion is preferable to the method of a 
candidate offering himself for accept- 
ance or rejection by a constituency. 
A few fussy persons nominate them- 
selves and one another as members of 
an association with some pretentious 
title, and then claim to speak and act 
in the name of thousands of electors. 
As a preliminary step they exact from 
aspirants to the honour of becoming 
Parliamentary representatives a pledge 
to abide by the decision of this self- 
constituted body. The man of fluent 
speech and ample promises, or, more 
often, the man with the longest purse, 
is almost certain to secure the suf- 
frages, and to be announced as the 
accepted candidate of the party. His 
immediate duty is to begin a system 
of nursing the constituency. He is 
expected to provide most, if not the 
whole, of the funds, including the 
expenses of registration, little, or 
nothing, being raised locally. He is 
required to be at the beck and call of 
every little coterie; to take the chair 
at meetings and lectures; to open 
bazaars ; to distribute school prizes ; 
to patronise smoking concerts and 
other entertainments; to attend re 
ligious functions and social festivities ; 
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to be initiated into the Ancient Buf- 
falos and other mysterious orders ; 
and to subscribe to the thousand 
and one objects devised by ingeni- 
ous and sleepless philanthropy, often 
of a strictly professional character. 
Whether the game is worth the 
candle is a question that causes many 
searchings of heart. 

There must be a considerable num- 
ber of persons in England who con- 
trive to make a very good living out 
of politics. Translated into plain 
speech, the incessant cuckoo-cry about 
“ organisation ” usually means the 
creation of snug posts for needy per- 
sons, and a more lavish outlay upon 
printers. Liberals and Conservatives 
alike have a central office under the 
control of the respective Whips, and 
numerous local associations, more or 
less connected with a Union or a 
Federation. The Liberal Unionists 
have a separate machinery, on similar 
lines. The Liberals, with their in- 
herent tendency to segregation, are 
perpetually dividing, sub-dividing, and 
forming new bodies for specific pur- 
poses. The National Liberal Federa- 
tion was transported from Birmingham 
eighteen years ago, at the time of 
the great breach in the party over 
Home Rule, and found a home in 
London in the same building as, and 
virtually under the control of, the 
Whips’ office. A Home Counties 
branch has been formed, with a 
separate staff. Attempts have been 
made to constitute County Federa- 
tion in some districts. Scotland has 
its own Federation ; and Wales has 
two others, for the north and south. 
Like the Scots, the Welsh prefer to 
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go their own way, independent of the 
little country of England to which 
they happen to be ‘joined. The 
women also have their separate poli- 
tical organisations, more than twenty 
in number and for the most part mu- 
tually antagonistic and denunciatory. 
Then we have the old Financial Reform 
Association of Liverpool, the National 
Reform Union of Manchester, the 
London Liberal and Radical Union, 
the London Reform Union, the Eighty 
Club, the Cobden Club, sundry Land 
Leagues, Labour and Socialist Unions 
of all kinds, and organisations to agi- 
tate for almost every object that the 
wit of man can devise. 

If is not too much to say that 
many of these bodies were created, 
and are sustained, for the honour 
and glory of ornamental presidents, 
or for the sake of finding employment 
for secretaries. It usually happens, 
and it is a remarkable coincidence, 
that when the necessity is suddenly 
discovered for the formation of a new 
society, whether political, benevolent, 
or religious, the discoverer and pro- 
moter is open to accept an official 
engagement. Human nature being 
what it is, this will excite no sur- 
prise; but the fact partly explains 
the growth of the trade spirit in 
modern politics. One manifestation 
is seen in the attacks upon the 
Licensing System, with the strenuous 
efforts for its defence. “The Trade” 
has its own powerful, wealthy, and 
efficient Defence Leagues. The United 
Kingdom Alliance is the chief of the 
aggressive bodies, but there are several 
other organisations for special objects, 
with sundry denominational Temper- 
ance Societies, and Good Templars, 
Rechabites, and others. The Alliance 
was formed in 1853, “to secure the 
total prohibition of the liquor traffic.” 
Such an object is manifestly impossible 
of realisation until a large proportion 
of the people are brought round to its 
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acceptance, which does not seem likely 
to be this side of the Greek Kalends. 
Recent tactics have therefore been 
directed to the attainment of what 
is known as Local Option, or Local 
Veto. The former is an elastic 
phrase, which appears to be suscep- 
tible of diverse meanings. How it is 
to be carried into practical effect, in 
existing circumstances and with the 
prevailing habits of large numbers of 
the community, is not clearly seen. 
The formula is one of the pious 
opinions so often avowed by politi- 
cians as a convenient method of 
escaping from a present difficulty, or 
of relegating a practical settlement 
to some remote period which, per- 
chance, may not arrive in their day. 
But the question, like the one of 
which it is the antithesis, furnishes 
occupation to a number of paid agents, 
among whom the country is mapped 
out. It is their province to inter- 
vene in every election, and to exact 
from candidates pledges on their re- 
spective sides, and then to give in- 
structions as to how electors shall 
vote; but the bulk of the electors 
usually follow their own course. 

The game of politics has largely 
come to be one of rival bids for sup- 
port. Individual electors, and the 
adherents and representatives of in- 
numerable societies, are appealed to, 
coaxed, flattered, wheedled, threatened, 
or promised. This is true to a certain 
extent of both parties, but especially 
of the Liberals. Candidates, too often 
of the type of Mr. Veneering in Our 
Mourtvat Frienp, in their eager desire 
to enter Parliament, are found ready 
to declare themselves in favour of the 
most absurd theories and nostrums. 
They become political parrots, mono- 
tonously repeating meaningless for- 
mulas. They arouse unreasonable 
hopes in the minds of men possessed 
of only one idea (generally a foolish 
one), and who are devoid of all 
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sense of proportion. Each thinks 
his own particular hobby to be of 
prime importance, and rides it to 
death. The absence of any working 
scheme for its realisation is a matter 
of no concern. Being in a hopeless 
minority does not trouble him. He 
propounds his test-question with an 
oracular and self-satisfied air. It is 
his chosen mission to worry public 
men with an enquiry as to whether 
they will instantly support a measure 
for Equalising Domestic Expenditure, 
or the Abolition of Mothers-in-law, or 
something as grotesquely impractic- 
able. Life is not long enough, nor 
would it be worth living if it were, 
for the discussion of such themes, 
nor is it the chief end of man to be 
perpetually tramping to the ballot- 
box. An excessive multiplication of 
the mechanism of government tends to 
defeat the objects of all good and 
wise administration. We have no 
desire to see public life in England 
degenerate into a mere voting con- 
trivance. The demand for triennial, 
and even for annual Parliaments, and 
the feverish thirst for incessant con- 
tests in matters of local self-govern- 
ment, may suit the few who have 
nothing else to do, or who make 
politics their trade, or who have 
“their own logs to roll and their own 
axes to grind”; but most men have 
other and important matters requiring 
attention. 

At the last General Election the 
opinion of candidates was imperatively 
demanded and pledges were exacted 
by self-appointed inquisitors on the 
following subjects, among others,— 
Local Option, the Direct Veto, the 
Permissive Bill, Absolute Prohibition, 
Sunday Closing of Licensed Houses, 
the Church of England Temperance 
Society, the National Temperance 
League, and Compensation to Brewers 
and Publicans. Conundrums were 


propounded respecting Leasehold En- 
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franchisement, Land Nationalisation, 
and the Free Land League, Manhood 
Suffrage, Suffrage to Widows and 
Spinsters, and Universal Suffrage, 
Vaccination and Vivisection. The 
Labour and Socialist Sections urged 
a Compulsory Eight Hours Day, 
Labour Contracts and Trade Union 
Rates of Wages by Municipalities and 
other public bodies, Municipalising of 
Gas, Water, Railroad, and other 
Companies, and the Fabian Pro- 
gramme. There were amiable fanatics 
on Proportional Representation and 
the Referendum, Bimetallism, against 
the Sunday Delivery of Letters, and 
in favour of the Sunday Opening 
of Museums and Picture Galleries. 
Ecclesiastical and _ religious topics 
included Disestablishment, the Papal 
Question, the Confessional, Inspection 
of Convents, Anti-Ritualism, and the 
Burial Bills, Mutual Disarmament and 
Universal Peace and Arbitration. 
Miscellaneous demands were made 
about Poor Law Reform and Old Age 
Pensions, the Opium Traffic, Anti- 
Gambling, Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister, Dockyard Claims, County 
Court Clerks’ Pensions, Day School 
Teachers’ Salaries and Pensions, Post 
Office grievances, a Tax on Bicycles, 
and, on the other hand, Cyclists to be 
relieved of the obligation to carry a 
lamp. 

The last-named appears like a reduc- 
tio ad absuwrdum ; yet it was a ques- 
tion seriously put to candidates at the 
last General Election. In some places, 
also, there were local and parochial 
matters, or petty disputes between 
contiguous constituencies, that almost 
eclipsed Imperial subjects. This 
heckling process has become intoler- 
able. It presupposes a sort of diluted 
omniscience in would-be legislators, 
with exhaustless leisure, an elastic 
conscience, and the skill of a casuist. 
It relates not only to things within 
the range of practical politics, but to 
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many concerning which public opinion 
is not likely to be called upon to 
decide for years to come. There are 
no heroic or ideal methods of dealing 
with them. The limits of legislation 
are strictly defined, and are much 
narrower than is commonly supposed. 
Reforms can only be effected when 
the demand preponderates and is un- 
mistakable. Even then, they are in- 
variably the outcome of a compromise. 
The dreams of theorists are seldom 
realised. All this, however unpalat- 
able to men of extreme views, is never- 
theless true. Common-sense dictates 
that every politician must seek, not 
what is ideally perfect, but what is 
actually possible. He will offend the 
electoral Polyphemuses, but men with 
two eyes, happily, still form the large 
majority. 

There is one grave danger suggested 
by certain of the aforesaid test-ques- 
tions. In some branches of the Civil 
Service there is a disposition to use 
an election as a means of extort- 
ing higher pay, or earlier and larger 
pensions, or improved conditions of 
service. These objects may be rea- 
sonable, or otherwise. In any case 
Parliamentary candidates are not in a 
position to determine this point, and 
it is intolerable that they should be 
promised support by a large body 
of Civil servants, or threatened with 
opposition, according as they give or 
withold pledges for increased emolu- 
ments. A few years ago, the County 
Constabulary throughout England 
and Wales used this kind of leverage 
to extort from the Home Secretary 
an increased scale of pensions. At 
the last election the Inland Revenue 
Officers tried to secure an advance in 
their salaries to the scale in the Cus- 
toms branch. The National Union 
of Elementary Teachers, which has 
three paid delegates in the House of 
Commons, exerted its wide influence, 
and employed its extensive ramifica 
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tions all over the country; for the 
purpose of compelling candidates to 
promise their support to a specific 
plan of superannuation, and placed 
a pistol at their heads by demanding 
that this should be done in the very 
first session. The Post Office clerks 
also performed not a little log-rolling 
on their own account. All this is 
opposed to good discipline and to 
public morals. If every branch of 
the Civil Service, with the Army and 
Navy, took to acting in this way, the 
question would arise, whether officials 
supported out of the taxes and rates 
ought not to be disfranchised, so as to 
prevent the illegitimate use of votes 
for class purposes. 

A similar tendency is being dis- 
played in elections for Town, County, 
and Urban Councils, for Boards of 
Guardians, and for all purposes of 
local administration. A preposterous 
attempt is being made to compel 
these bodies to pay the rate of wages 
as fixed by Trade Unions, and to pro- 
hibit sub-contracting. It is hoped, 
by erecting an artificial standard, to 
force private employers to adopt it. 
These sciolists forget two things ; first, 
that the scale of wages is determined, 
and always will be determined, by the 
quantity of work to be done and by 
the number of persons willing and 
anxious to do it; and next, that the 
real value of money is its purchasing 
power. Prices are regulated by the 
law of supply and demand, however 
it may be derided. An abundance of 
commodities or a lack of purchasers 
will bring about cheapness, while a 
scarcity of goods or a keen competi- 
tion among many buyers causes dear- 
ness. This may be relegated to 
Saturn, as Carlyle relegated political 
economy, but it continues to operate 
on our planet. High wages are of no 
avail if rent and the necessaries of 
life become dearer. Already, these 
elementary but immutable laws are 
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making themselves felt; accordingly 
the farther demand is heard for com- 
munism in land and in minerals, for 
the opening of public workshops, for 
the municipalisation of productive 
industry, for cheap dwellings provided 
at the public expense, for fixed hours 
of work, and a minimum rate of 
wages. Doubtless it would be grati- 
fying to the indolent and the thrift- 
less to benefit at the expense of the 
capable and frugal; but even were 
the latter willing (which it is certain 
they are not) to share all round, the 
scheme is unworkable, and _ there 
would have to be a periodical re- 
distribution every few weeks. But the 
existence of such a demand shows 
how a spirit of trade and of personal 
gain has entered into modern politics. 
It augurs ill for Imperial and Muni- 
cipal institutions that those who are 
chosen to work them should be selected 
merely for what they promise to do for 
their constituents. A local official, 
having charge of the roads in one of 
the wealthy suburbs of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, recently said that he had 
hired a number of Irishmen to do 
certain repairs at two dollars a day, 
but not one of them came to work 
because of some local dispute. He 
complained that when any of their 
class did work, the amount done in a 
day was scandalously insufficient and 
inefficient. He added that if these 
men were discharged, all the others 
in the locality would resent it; and 
the next town-vote would be cast for 
officials who spent the most public 
money, and who did not trouble about 
the quantity or the quality of the 
work. A similar case occurred at 


another town-meeting, called to deter- 
mine the amount of the appropria- 
tions for roads and other purposes ; 
when one group was heard to say they 
should go in for a large vote, “ because 
the bosses would have to pay for it,” 
and so more work would be made. 
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Of late years some of the peculiar 
political methods and social products 
of the United States have been trans- 
planted to England. Enthusiastic ad- 
mirers have introduced or are seeking 
to import usages which are alien and 
hybrid to our traditions and cus- 
toms. The objection to what is called 
Americanising our institutions is often 
treated with cheap contempt on plat- 
forms and by a certain section of the 
Press. That objection has deeper and 
graver reasons than can be sneered 
away by flippant rhetoric. Surely the 
great aim of modern public life is not 
to denounce and discard a course of 
action that has long worked well, for 
the doubtful advantage of introducing 
another course that is novel and ex- 
perimental. If the American people 
like their methods, we have no right 
to criticise or disapprove of their 
choice, but it is a legitimate subject 
of enquiry how far these are adapted 
to the different circumstances of our 
own country. We are strictly within 
the bounds of propriety in suggesting 
an investigation as to whether it is 
desirable to reconstruct our electoral 
policy upon American patterns, and 
whether such changes of the kind as 
have been already made are really 
improvements. 

In England the growth of such a 
feeling as tends to make a trade of 
politics is clearly traceable to the 
manner in which public speakers and 
newspaper writers of a certain order, 
having no sense of responsibility and 
caring for nothing save present popu- 
larity and the attainment of personal 
ends, have persuaded ignorant and 
unreflecting voters that they can be 
made prosperous, contented, and happy 
by Acts of Parliament ; and that in 
the same way they can obtain the 
maximum wages for a minimum of 
inferior work. They are exhorted to 
vote for men who promise them higher 
pay, better dwellings, cheaper rent, a 
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good garden and a pig, ample store 
of meat and potatoes, free meals and 
clothes for their children, and old 
age pensions for themselves. It is not 
surprising that the average labourer 
should be captivated by such a fancy 
picture. Nor can any humane and 
patriotic person repress a desire, or 
discourage any practicable effort, for 
the improvement of their domestic 
and social condition. But this is 
not to be effected by the magician’s 
wand of that vague entity called 
the Government. Unwise and unjust 
laws may be amended or repealed, 
and the inequitable and defective 
administration of good laws may be 
improved ; but, after all, it is little 
that legislation can effect. So long as 
men and women throng into crowded 
cities, where the first conditions of 
health for themselves and their chil- 
dren must be violated; so long as 
thousands are contented to be mere 
labourers, unable to use a tool, or to 
fabricate anything that adds to the 
country’s wealth ; so long as boys and 
girls marry at seventeen, or even 
younger, and burden themselves and 
the ratepayers with large families of 
ansemic and stunted children ; and so 
long as the working-classes impose 
upon themselves such enormous taxes 
for drink and tobacco, just so long 
will they have to struggle under con- 
ditions from which no legislation can 
deliver them. But severe blame at- 
taches to those, whatever their social 
position or their political bias, who 
proclaim a panacea that only aggra- 
vates the evil, and who lead ignorant 
electors to suppose that the State 
can do for them what is only to be 
accomplished by themselves. 

The Caucus is a direct transplanta- 
tion from the hot-house of American 
politics. In nearly all the States the 
equivocal blessing of universal suffrage 
obtains, without any checks or safe- 
guards. In only a few cases does 
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illiteracy act as a bar to the exercise 
of the franchise. In the Southern 
States a whole generation of negroes, 
since the issue of the Emancipation 
Proclamation by Lincoln, has grown 
up in ignorance more or less dense, 
mitigated only by the noble but in- 
adequate efforts of benevolent indi- 
viduals, of Church organisations, and 
of educational grants in certain States. 
Emancipation was conceded as much 
for political as for philanthropic pur- 
poses ; and the mistake is now gener- 
ally admitted of having conferred 
votes as well as freedom upon the 
coloured population. They were not 
prepared to assume the responsibilities 
of citizenship, and to discharge its 
duties intelligently. It is said, by 
those most competent to judge, and 
whose opinions and prejudices are not 
in favour of the South, that such 
capacity has not been acquired after 
the lapse of a generation. Whatever 
the mischief, it seems that it can- 
not be undone by any disfranchising 
measure. No hope of relief lies in that 
direction. No constitutional amend- 
ment that would deprive the negro of 
the franchise has a chance of being 
passed. He regards it as a means of 
improving his condition, at the ex- 
pense of other people and without 
the trouble of exerting himself. He 
is not likely to surrender the lever- 
age thus placed in his hands, 
knowing that the two great political 
parties of Republicans and Democrats 
are bidding against each other for his 
support. There are subordinate sec- 
tions and factions, and other social 
circumstances, which need not be 
taken into account, but some further 
particulars of the methods may be 
supplied, because of their monitory 
character. 

Until lately these two great parties 
were almost evenly balanced. Recent 
elections have witnessed sudden and 
sweeping changes of feeling that some- 
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times occur in every popular elec- 
torate, in every country. The causes 
are apparent, but the chief cause is 
selfishness, which sways human action 
far more than principle. Each of 
the American parties, Republican and 
Democrat, has its own organisation, 
as complete and as widely ramified 
as skill and experience can make it. 
From what are called primary meet- 
ings delegates are chosen to the 
County Convention of each party. 
These, in turn, nominate members to 
the State Convention ; whence repre- 
sentatives are sent to the National 
Convention, which is a crowded, 
noisy, heated, excited mob of about 
a thousand delegates from all parts 
of the Union, assembled in a vast 
temporary building capable of hold- 
ing ten or fifteen thousand spec- 
tators, who are wrought to a frenzy 
of excitement by speeches, brass 
bands, party songs, processions, wav- 
ing of flags and banners, and a 
universal revelry that becomes a pan- 
demonium. The actual work of se- 
lecting candidates and constructing 
@ political platform is done in secret 
by the leaders of rival factions, expert 
in effecting “deals” for their own pur- 
poses. Imperfect reports of the last 
Republican Convention at Chicago 
and of the Democratic Convention 
at St. Louis, when Mr. Roosevelt 
and Judge Parker were respectively 
nominated for the Presidency, have 
appeared in English newspapers, but 
no one can realise the tumultuous 
scenes who has not witnessed them. 
Theoretically, all this appears capti- 
vating to many, viewed as a piece of 
political mechanism. In practice it is 
found that a few clever wire-pullers 
capture the primary meetings, and 
get themselves and their friends ap- 
pointed as delegates to the County 
Conventions, where they meet like- 
minded people, and then the process 
is easy. The educated classes, and all 
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who have self-respect, stand aloof. 
They cannot stoop to the mean tricks 
in vogue. If they attended the 
primaries, they would be swamped, 
for intelligence, wealth, ability, and 
public spirit do not count. The pro- 
fessional politicians, who live by their 
trade, and who “ know the ropes,” to 
use an expressive phrase, are able by 
fluency, flattery, and bribery to carry 
the day. A few score dollars judi- 
ciously expended at liquor-saloons in 
treating idlers, all of whom have 
votes, go a long way in obtaining 
popularity and support. Promises, 
more or less vague, of help in securing 
local offices, with emoluments attached, 
are freely made. In every ward of a 
city, and in every country village, 
persons are to be found with no osten- 
sible mode of earning a livelihood ; 
yet they contrive to subsist very 
comfortably out of politics. They 
are the guerillas and skirmishers of the 
great army of political mercenaries, 
and are supported out of the campaign 
funds of their respective parties. We 
have not advanced so far in England ; 
but we seem to be on the high road to it. 

The enormous expense of each 
party at elections in America, whether 
Local, Municipal, State, or Federal, are 
mostly defrayed out of these campaign 
funds. There is no legal limit to or 
check upon the amount disbursed. 
In addition, a vast outlay has to be 
incurred in oiling the wheels of party 
mechanism during the brief intervals 


of the numerous contests. The 
money is provided by generous gifts 
from railroads, mines, trusts, and 


other great trading or speculative 
corporations that have much to gain 
or lose by a particular line of policy ; 
but chiefly by a scale of assessment 
upon office-holders, determined by a 
secret controlling committee. This is 
contrary to law, but it is notoriously 
done. Refusal to pay would involve 
political and social ostracism. When 
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it is remembered that, on the principle 
of the spoils to the victors, a change 
in the central administration involves 
a clean sweep of many thousands of 
postmasters, letter-carriers, tax-collec- 
tors, policemen, judicial, and other 
functionaries, it will be understood 
how strenuously the Outs endeavour 
to supplant the Ins, who as strenu- 
ously seek to retain what they have. 
Every Town, County, State, and 
Federal official has to give a fixed 
portion of his salary and emoluments 
to the campaign fund of his party. 
The sheriff of the City of New York 
for example, receives in fees about 
£12,000 yearly, five-sixths of which 
have to be handed over to the party 
treasury by a compact made before 
election. An unknown but enormous 
sum is thus raised and expended 
throughout the United States every 
year; especially every fourth year, 
when the whole country is agitated and 
business is deranged by the Presiden- 
tial election. The money goes in the 
payment of liberal salaries to party- 
managers, with their travelling and 
hotel bills; in the support of the 
army of idlers aforesaid ; in providing 
free refreshments for innumerable 
thirsty souls ; in printing and dispers- 
ing tons of literature, mostly abusive 
and denunciatory of opponents; in 
bands, banners, and gunpowder ; and 
in the mock military paraphernalia so 
dear to the average American. 

These details, and many others 
that might be furnished, are familiar 
to all who have studied American 
institutions and methods. They are 
mentioned because of the lessons 
which they teach, and of their bear- 
ing upon the modern trade of politics 
in England. For instance, there is an 
agitation for the payment of Members 
of Parliament. This custom, which 
many persons regard as highly objec- 
tionable and pernicious, prevails in 
some of our Colonies, with unsatisfac- 
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tory results. It is found universally 
in America, both in the State Legis- 
latures and in Congress. Some would 
extend it in this country to all elected 
offices and to service on juries; as it 
applies there to mayoralties and to 
such petty functionaries as supervisors 
of little country districts. Each 
Senator at Washington and each Mem- 
ber of Congress is paid £1,000 yearly, 
with fivepence per mile for travelling 
expenses. The smaller States pay 
their local legislators three dollars, 
and, in one instance, a single dollar 
aday. In some, the duration of the 
session is strictly limited; but in 
others the object seems to be to pro- 
long it, for the sake of the money. 
The average payment ranges from 
£60 to £120 for the session or for 
the year ; a sum not large enough to 
attract competent men, but sufficient 
to tempt the needy and the unscrupu- 
lous. The State of Pennsylvania 
gives £200; but that of New York 
is the highest in the scale, and pays 
each of its Assemblymen and Sena- 
tors £300 a year. Some are said to 
save money out of their allowance, 
though others spend far more. The 
former class board at the hotels in 
the respective capitals at a cheap rate, 
if not gratuitously, because of the 
custom brought to the house by con- 
stituents, contractors, and lobbyists. 
They also receive for the most part 
what are euphemistically styled travel- 
ling facilities, or free transit, in return 
for anticipated favours in the passage 
of bills affecting railroads. 

This system of the payment of 
members has strenuous advocates 
among ourselves. It was one of the 
articles of faith in the exploded 
Newcastle Programme. Many good 
Liberals reject it, running the risk, 
like disbelievers in the Athanasian 
Creed, of its being declared that 
politically they will, without doubt, 
perish everlastingly. Still, after all 
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that can be urged, by way of example, 
from Canada, Australia, and other 
places, the plan is open to grave ques- 
tion. Nothing is more to be deprecated 
than a class of mercenary political 
adventurers, who make a trade and a 
gain of their public duties. Already 
there are enough and to spare of pro- 
fessional philanthropists, professional 
social reformers, and professional re- 
vivalists ; fluent, bold, irresponsible 
persons who pursue their callings for 
a livelihood. The number need not 
be increased in the domain of politics. 
If salaries were attached to member- 
ship of the House of Commons, self- 
seeking would be at a premium, and 
the character of the assembly, already 
none too high, would rapidly de- 
teriorate. The deputation that waited 
upon Lord Rosebery in November, 
1894, from the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress, 
was divided in opinion as to the 
amount of salary needful. Some sug- 
gested £200, others £250; while 
Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., who boasts of 
having been a working stonemason, 
thought £300 little enough. Why 
should a salary be drawn for dis- 
charging the duties of a Member of 
Parliament? If he is not in a posi- 
tion to bear the expense of residing 
in the metropolis for six months, or 
of devoting his time to legislative 
duties, his constituents may, if so 
minded, voluntarily furnish the means. 
This was done two centuries ago, in 
the case of Andrew Marvell, Milton’s 
friend, and member for Hull, and 
forty years ago in the case of Mr. 
Ball, a tenant-farmer who repre- 
sented Cambridgeshire. There have 
been other more recent instances, and, 
at this day, the admirers of Mr. John 
Burns raise a fund for his support, 
while Messrs. Fenwick, Burt, Bell, 
and a few others are paid out of the 
funds of the Trade Unions with which 
they are connected. No discredit 





attaches to such an arrangement, and 
no valid objection can be urged 
against it, like that which applies to 
the proposal to pay £300 a year each 
to six hundred and seventy members, 
many of whom would strongly object 
to accepting their portion of a yearly 
total of £210,000 drawn from the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

Another co-related factor in the 
modern trade of politics is that the 
mechanism of Parliamentary elections 
is still too cumbrous and too costly ; 
even after the drastic reforms that 
have been introduced. It is reason- 
ably urged that the Returning Officer’s 
expenses should be made a public 
charge, just as the cost of local elec- 
tions is defrayed out of the rates. 
There is no necessity for the noise, 
the aimless activity and fussy pre- 
tentiousness, and for the parade of 
effort that characterise every contest. 
Those who have gone through the 
process know, to their cost, that 
much of the outlay is sheer waste. 
Speaking generally, the items of dis- 
bursement for which the Election 
Agent is responsible are greatly in 
excess of actual requirements, nor is 
anything like value received. The Elec- 
tion Agent himself is an anachronism. 
His fee ranges from £52 10s. to 
£157 10s., besides incidental expenses. 
A professional man would urge that 
he cannot afford to lay aside his 
regular duties for a less sum; but 
it is doubtful whether such a 
man is the best kind of Election 
Agent. The average type of Elec- 
tion Agent, other than a lawyer, 
is certainly overpaid on the usual 
scale of remuneration for the two or 
three weeks’ work; and he has no 
sense of economy. Even if the ex- 
penditure be restricted by the can- 
didate to a certain amount, it is 
almost sure to be exceeded, and cases 
have occurred where the accounts had 
to be skilfully manipulated in order 
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to bring them within the legal limit. 
One of these gentry said not long 
ago, when remonstrated with by his 
principal for his lavish outlay, that 
he did not intend to lose the election 
for £100, nor yet for £200, even 
when he had exceeded the limit 
allowed by the Corrupt Practices Act. 
The latest move of both Conservative 
and Liberal Agents is to form Trade 
Unions of their own, under the plea 
of instituting by examination a test 
of efficiency. 

Of the item for printing, it is 
within the mark to say that one- 
half is sheer waste. An eruption of 
gigantic posters appears on the walls 
and hoardings. Some enthusiastic sup- 
porters have the fronts of their houses 
covered with bills. Others place large 
cards in every window, bearing some 
such legend as Vote for Jorkins. In 
the country the barns, the gate-posts, 
the trees by the roadside, and every 
available point are used for the dis- 
play ; and rival bill-stickers cover up 
each other’s work as fast as it is done. 
Indeed, it may be said that they and 
the printers are the chief gainers. 
Scarcely a vote is turned by this out- 
break of mural literature. In like 
manner, the major part of tens of 
thousands of tracts and leaflets are 
wasted. People have neither the time 
nor the inclination to read them dur- 
ing the heat of a contest. When it 
is over, every committee-room is lit- 
tered with piles of useless printed 
matter, representing in the aggregate 
at a General Election many thousands 
of pounds. <A judicious distribution 
of this literature at other times would 
have a useful effect. As it is, the 
money might as well be thrown into 
the sea, so far as the attainment of a 
specific object is concerned. A similar 
remark applies to the reckless outlay 
for telegrams, postage, carriage hire, 
and the hundred and one miscellaneous 
methods of fleecing candidates. 
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It is indisputable that the standard 
of political life in the country has been 
lowered of late, just as it is indisput- 
able that the character of the debates 
in Parliament, and the tone prevailing 
there, have degenerated. The decorum 
not to say the dignity of the greatest 
historic representative body in the 
world, is not maintained at the old 
level. Scenes worthy of the worst 
type of Poor Law Guardians or Town 
Councils have been repeatedly wit- 
nessed on the floor of the House of 
Commons. Concurrently with all this, 
Parliament has come to be regarded 
by some merely as a pleasant club 
introducing them to society, by others 
as a sphere for advancing professional 
interests, or as opening the way to 
lucrative directorships and contracts, 
or as affording a gratuitous platform 
for promulgating their favourite 
theories. Great questions affecting 
the welfare of forty millions of people 
in the United Kingdom, and of four 
hundred millions in India and the 
Colonies, are contumeliously neglected 
or are made the footballs of party. 
High moral issues involved in the 
mutual relations and interdependence 
of all classes of the community, or in 
their commercial] and amicable rela- 
tions with other peoples, apart from 
mere kingship and the fetish of diplo- 
macy, are subordinated to contempt- 
ible struggles between the Ins and 
the Ouis. Party tactics are dictated, 
not by what is right and honourable, 
or by what is necessary and salutary, 
but by what will bring most power 
and credit. Measures are introduced 
and discussed, not for their inherent 
justice and urgent necessity, but to 
prevent the other side from snatching 
a party victory. 

Copious instances might be cited, 
but a few will suffice. The Salisbury 
Ministry was defeated in January, 
1886, on an amendment to the 
Address, moved by Mr. Jesse Col- 
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lings, expressing regret that the 
Queen’s Speech contained no allusion 
to the subject of Allotments and 
Small Holdings. Obviously, as a 
matter of justice and of precedent, 
this should have been one of the 
earliest, if not actually the first, of 
the measures brought forward by the 
Liberal Administration. Mr. Glad- 
stone saw fit to thrust it aside, and 
to devote all his time and energies to 
Home Rule for Ireland and to the 
Land Question there, only to bring 
utter rout upon his party. The ques- 
tion of Allotments had to wait until it 
was dealt with perfunctorily, and still 
for party purposes, by his opponents. 
The Liberals have always claimed to 
be the advocates of Retrenchment, yet 
they left it to the Conservatives to 
stop the grant of £10,000 per annum 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for election purposes. When out of 
office the Liberals are strenuous advo- 
cates of Electoral Reform, so as to 
put an end to remaining anomalies 
and difficulties in obtaining the fran- 
chise, but hitherto they have displayed 
no zeal when in power to accomplish 
this desirable work. Thus the lists of 
voters remain to be wrangled over 
by rival Registration Agents, as the 
Greeks and Trojans fought for the 
body of Hector; the object of each 
side being to keep as many opponents 
as possible off the register, with the 
result that thousands of persons regu- 
larly paying rates are disfranchised. 
In like manner the vexed question of 
Woman’s Suffrage is not treated on 
its merits, but as a bone of conten- 
tion and rivalry, and will probably be 
ended by the Conservatives bringing 
in a measure on lines favourable to 
the party. Dishing the Whigs is a 
game which men of all parties are 
ready to play without much regard 
to the rules of the game or to maxims 
of abstract honour. Temperance re- 
form, Old Age Pensions, Pauperism, 


Labour Problems, the alarming growth 
of towns, physical deterioration, and 
many matters affecting the health, the 
prosperity, and the very existence of 
the people are glibly used as election 
pledges and as bids for rival support, 
only to be ignored when the time 
arrives for practical legislation. 

The fact is often overlooked that 
while changes may be effected in 
institutions and methods, and while 
there may be fresh combinations of 
individuals for certain purposes, human 
nature remains the same, and is infiu- 
enced by sentiments and emotions of 
which selfishness is the main root. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer constantly dwelt 
upon this theme, and it needs to be 
kept in mind. A just indignation 
against wrong, the eager buoyancy of 
youth, immature experience, and a 
lack of a sense of proportion often 
induce a belief that grave evils may 
be remedied and salutary reforms 
effected by a change in government 
or in policy, or by a repeal of certain 
statutes and the enactment of others, 
or by the creation of new administra- 
tive machinery. Such things, however, 
do not touch character, or the abiding 
springs of human influence. Men act 
far less than is commonly supposed 
from reason and judgment, and mostly 
from desire and impulse. Hence occur 
the sudden revulsions sometimes wit- 
nessed at General Elections, when one 
political party, which has long been in 
the cold shades of Opposition, sweeps 
the country, and is installed with a 
huge majority. Comparatively few 
electors are convinced Liberals or 
Conservatives on principle and from 
reasoned choice. With many more 
political opinions, or prejudices, are in 
a state of flux, and they temporarily 
attach themselves to one party or 
the other, as impulse or self-interest, 
fashion or accident may direct. 

These constitute the unknown 
quantity that determines a General 
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Election, as several strong Cabinets 
have found during recent years. 
When trade does not improve, or 
the seasons are unpropitious, or some 
heroic but impracticable policy is not 
adopted, or some pet scheme of reform 
is not introduced, or universal pros- 
perity and halcyon contentment are 
not inaugurated, or vague expectations 
based on legislative legerdemain are 
not realised, a feeling of ignorant 
surprise induces disappointment that 
leads to anger and opposition. The 
accident of a few seats being lost to 
the Government of the day at bye- 
elections, probably on a !ocal issue or 
a clever but false cry, creates a revul- 
sion under which the irresolute, the 
timid, the impatient, the uninformed, 
and the unprincipled change sides. 
Every trade, official, or class interest 
which thinks itself aggrieved, or that 
better terms can be made with the 
opposite party, has a strong induce- 
ment to go over. Advocates and 
propagandists of social crochets that 
find favour with a narrow and paro- 
chial order of minds, unable to look 
at events in perspective and oblivious 
of actual possibilities, always have a 
warmer welcome from the Opposition 
than from the party in power. The 
latter are conscious of responsibility, 
and know the difficulties of practical 
legislation. When the occupants of 
the Ministerial benches are changed, 
an analogous process is gone through. 
Political promissory notes, given with 
a ready facility worthy of Mr. Micaw- 
ber for the sake of securing office, 
cannot be met when they fall due. 
Yet electors do not acquire wisdom 
from experience. They forget that 
misrule and injustice are as possible 
under a Venetian oligarchy, or a 
Florentine family despotism, or 
burgher rule in Holland, or a South 
American republic, or mob law any- 
where, as under a personal monarchy 
in Russia or in Turkey. They forget 


also that of ignorance many times 
multiplied the product is not neces- 
sarily wisdom. 

Adverting again to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, his forecast has been verified 
that mischief would result from the 
sudden widening of the franchise 
unless the costs of political action, 
both general and local, were made 
to fall directly and unmistakably on 
all who possess votes. He held also, 
and rightly, that political power can 
only be safely extended as fast as 
governmental functions are restricted. 
The first main enlargement of the 
electorate in recent years was the 
result of a keen party rivalry in 1867, 
and the next, in 1885, was the result 
of a party compromise. In neither 
case was a grave constitutional issue 
adjusted on the solid ground of prin- 
ciple. The result has been to replace 
the old class legislation by a new one. 
Human nature being what it is, those 
who possess electoral power will use 
it, indirectly, if not directly, for their 
own interests, or for what they think 
to be such. The lower classes are 
intrinsically neither better nor worse 
than the higher classes, While the 
latter were predominant, they made 
laws that favoured themselves, and 
it is not surprising that the former, 
being now predominant, should do the 
same. They say that the ruling and 
the employing classes have had a long 
and lucrative innings, and now it is 
the turn of the democracy. Hence 
the unpleasant awakening of moderate 
Liberals to the fact that various 
Labour and Socialist sections are bent 
upon going their own way, and plainly 
declare that they will seek their own 
ends, and, if needful, will extort them 
from party exigencies and timidity. 

The rapid development of this 
struggle has led to a demand for more 
public help, public expenditure, and 
public regulation, which means a 
growing army of officials, whose 
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inspection and dictation means a 
decrease of individual freedom and an 
increase of the price that labour has 
to pay for its official control. The 
insidious growth of this organised 
and consolidated bureaucracy will go 
on because the bulk of the people are 
blind and deaf to evils that must be 
entailed as a result of supposed and 
immediate class or trade benefit. 
They appreciate nothing but present 
material boons, such as regular work, 
higher wages, shorter hours, frequent 
holidays, better homes, lower rents, 
easy travelling, cheaper prices, and 
in other ways fostering the impossi- 
ble hope of securing greater con- 
venience and giving employment. 
The country seems to be far ad- 
vanced on the way to a system of 
industries carried on under universal 
State regulation, which involves the 
subordination of individual effort, 
skill, and responsibility, and may lead 
to new complications and difficulties. 
One effect will certainly be a weaken- 
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ing of the personal equation and an 
undue dependence upon the Govern- 
ment, with a failure to recognise the 
inevitable and enormous increase in 
public burdens, which have to be 
borne, directly or indirectly, by the 
community at Jarge. Another effect 
will be to foster the ignorant and 
selfish idea, already too prevalent, 
that efficiency, industry, and thorough- 
ness in work do not count, but that 
everybody is as good as anybody else 
and deserves the same pay and ad- 
vantages, whatever the nature, the 
extent, or the quality of his labour. 
Such evils may eventually work their 
own cure, if they do not end in social 
chaos, but, meanwhile, much indi- 
vidual hardship, loss, and suffering 
ing will have been experienced. It is 
not the utterance of a Jeremiad, or 
the warning of a Cassandra, to point 
out that such a state of things is 
inevitable from the manner in which 
the modern trade of politics is being 
pursued. 
W. H. 8. Auprey. 





ART AND THE ATHLETE. 


WE are an athletic nation, but we 
have no athletic art. By athletic 
art I mean the art that depicts the 
athlete, that displays the human form, 
active and strenuous, at the extreme 
moment of some athletic enterprise. 
A few exceptions indeed there are 
which go to prove the rule, and it 
is to one of these exceptions, the 
statuette of a golfer, that the present 
discourse owes its origin. 

Many golfers recently made a pil- 
grimage to an art gallery in London 
in order to pay their homage to a 
statuette of Harry Vardon, placed on 
a pedestal in an inmost shrine. Mr. 
Hal Ludlow, who modelled the work, 
should have the gratitude of all golfers 
for his life-like presentment of per- 
haps the finest player the world has 


known since the days of young Tom 
Morris. Somehow these two men, 
young Tom and Harry Vardon, seem 
to stand on a higher plane than other 
players, and yet no two styles could 


be more dissimilar. Young Tom, we 
are told, would waggle his driver with 
such vehemence as often to snap the 
shaft before he began his swing. The 
swing itself was loose, dashing, and 
full of fire. To this day the St. 
Andrews swing that young Tom 
founded is a thing by itself. Fling- 
ing after the club every ounce of 
youthful strength in his body, he 
would fall forward at the end of the 
stroke. Vardon’s swing, on the con- 
trary, is the very poetry of golf, full 
of concentrated ease and grace of 
supple energy so applied as never to 
be obvious. His play is the embodi- 
ment of smooth, even, machine-like 
accuracy, exemplifying the art of con- 
cealing the art. 


To portray this perfection was no 
easy task. For years, however, Mr. 
Ludlow has trained his observation in 
transferring human life to paper in 
black and white, and in embodying 
in delicate water-colour the sweet 
charm of feminine faces and the 
graceful movement of feminine forms. 
For years, also, he has been a golfer 
of high degree, able to hold his own 
on any green. For years he has at- 
tended the Open Championship meet- 
ings, and watched with an artist’s as 
well as a golfer’s eye that clockwork 
precision and easy grace that are the 
characteristics of Vardon’s play. And 
at last he was inspired to throw aside 
pencil and brush, to turn from the 
flat to the round, from paper to clay, 
and with the full force of his trained 
observation to portray the golfer 
whom he most admired. It is not 
a statue such as Rodin or Watts 
would have fashioned. It is not a 
massive, rough-hewn embodiment of 
golf in the abstract, of all the 
energies and forces, the groanings 
and strivings, the triumphs and disas- 
ters, that make up the essence and 
spirit of the game. Mr. Ludlow is 
not a prophet, he has no mission, he 
conveys nothing beyond the ken of 
the ordinary man in the club-house 
smoking-room. He is not a great 
artist, but he has given us Vardon 
to the life, as the ordinary man 
knows him; and no better model 
could be presented to the struggling 
golfer in search of a correct style. 
The light folds of the Norfolk jacket, 
the belt loosely buckled at the back, 
the cuffs turned back, the interlocked 
grip of the sinewy hands, — every 
trifling characteristic is observed and 
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fixed in enduring bronze. It was Var- 
don’s own remark when he saw the 
statuette complete: “ When I finish 
like that, I’ve hit one of the best.” 
We take this statuette as an 
example of what an average artist can 
accomplish when possessed of enthu- 
siasm for his subject. It is a singular 
fact that greater artists, who have 
made sculpture the work of their life, 
have failed to grasp the plastic possi- 
bilities of modern athletics; and this 
is only part of the stranger fact that 
sculpture itself is of so little account 
among the arts of today. Mr. 
Palgrave once pointed out that sculp- 
ture in England is still an art reserved 
for the initiated, not as yet within the 
field of free-thinking and free-speaking 
criticism. That there has been a 
certain renascence since this remark 
was made, no one would be bold 
enough todeny. “So fine,” wrote Sir 


John Millais, “is some of the work 
our modern sculptors have given us, 
that I firmly believe that were it dug 


up from under the oyster shells in 
Rome or out of Athenian sands, with 
the cachet of partial dismemberment 
about it, all Europe would straightway 
fall into ecstasy, and give forth the 
plaintive wail, ‘We can do nothing 
like that now.’” Some allowance 
must be made for the buoyant optimism 
of the writer’s nature, but his state- 
ment still contains much truth. There 
has been a wonderful advance since 
early Victorian days, when sculpture 
was limited to portraits, allegorical 
groups, or subjects from classical 
mythology. There has been a renas- 
cence, but a struggling one, and it is 
due largely to two Frenchmen, Mons. 
Dalou and Mons. Lantéri. A nation 
can no more afford to borrow its art 
from abroad than its literature, yet 
the modern growth of sculpture has 
found its chief influences, firstly in 
the Italian Renaissance, and secondly 
in modern France. 


In France art must thrive, for art 
is part and parcel of her daily life. 
The government and the municipalities, 
backed by popular sentiment, lavishly 
patronise art in every form. The 
municipality of Paris expends immense 
sums of money every year in securing 
the best available skill for decorating 
the public buildings and streets under 
its charge; and the sculptor finds 
recognition and reward. On our side 
of the Channel sculpture rouses no 
enthusiasm, and the much-abused 
Royal Academy is one of the only 
places where the art is encouraged. 
Here, too, is an instance of how much 
better they manage things in France. 
In our Academy sculpture is relegated 
to a small ante-chamber. One or two 
belated visitors find it a quiet refuge 
for the eating of sandwiches; a few 
people rush through, intent on seeing 
the whole exhibition in an hour ; some 
ladies look in and hurry away, because 
statues look so very immodest, or 
perhaps linger hesitatingly to wonder 
at two bold art students who unblush- 
ingly criticise the modelling of a 
muscle. In France, on the other 
hand, the art is understood and held 
in honour. The sculpture at the 
Salon des Beaux Arts is exhibited to 
the best advantage in a garden, among 
gravel walks, trees, and flowers. 
Above you is a high glass roof, with 
huge velariums that discreetly screen 
the sun. The art itself is vital; there 
are hundreds of statues of every sort 
and condition, mystic and realistic, 
colossal groups, and tiny statuettes. 
And moving among them all are people 
who admire and appreciate. 

The prospects, however, of our 
English sculpture are not altogether 
gloomy. The renascence to which Sir 
John Millais so cheerfully referred is 
apparent even in the secluded room at 
the Royal Academy. Yet our sculp- 
ture is not vital, like that of France ; 
and this brings me to the question 
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why our sculptors have failed to grasp 
the plastic possibilities of modern 
athletics. In nearly every game there 
are certain poses, certain culminating 
incidents, that lend themselves to 
artistic treatment. How well the 
sculptors of ancient Greece knew and 
appreciated the perfect grace essential 
to the human figure in any form of 
athletics perfectly exercised, the vigour 
and superb restraint of Myron’s 
Discosotus, the strength and dignity 
of the DorypHorus of Polyclitus, and 
of the Apoxyomenus of Lysippus, 
remain to testify. There is a figure, 
too, on the east pediment of the 
temple of Aigina, a stooping figure, 
alert and agile, the weight on the 
right foot, the two hands outstretched. 
It is a man leaning forward to drag 
a fallen comrade from the mellay ; but 
strip him, as it were, from the con- 
text, and you have a half-back at 
football, personified, ideal. Or look 


at the Dancine Baccuante found at 
Rome in 1874, and now in the Royal 


Museum at Berlin; look at the 
swinging skirt, the upright figure, the 
lifted arms, the right heel raised, with 
the balance of the body on the left 
foot. Is it not the counterfeit and 
ideal presentment of a female golfer 
at the finish of her swing? 

It must be remembered, however, 
that if the Athenians of old were ultra- 
superstitious, they were also ultra- 
athletic. In every Greek town was 
a public space where men practised 
their gymnastics, running, leaping, 
wrestling, boxing, throwing the jave- 
lin and the quoit. The sculptor 
needed no studio model. He was 
an athlete among athletes, constantly 
observing the human body in every 
variety of action and repose. The 
Greeks lived a free, open-air, sensuous 
life, dividing their time between the 
gymnasia and the temple. With their 
muscularity they combined a philo- 
sophic mind and a love of high art. 
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Their sculpture mirrors the trend of 
their thought, and is full of what 
has been well described as Hellenic 
serenity. In their love and care of 
the human body, in their worship of 
beauty for its own sake, the Greeks 
evolved an ideal in sculpture that is 
applied not only to the figures of 
Olympian deities, but to athletes as 
well. The tendency of modern art is 
to become more metaphysical, more 
introspective, more in touch with 
stern actuality, and as a result more 
experimental. To-day the calm sere- 
nity of ancient Hellas would be out 
of place, and the sculptor must adapt 
himself to the turbulent strivings, the 
ever-changing, strenuous atmosphere 
of modern times. It has been said 
that Aischylus drew men as gods, 
that Sophocles drew men as they 
ought to be, and Euripides men as 
they are. There roughly you have 
the three stages that mark the sculp- 
ture of the classical period, the Re- 
naissance, and modern days. The 
ideal has given place to the real. 
The old formulas of the Greeks must 
be cast aside, but their sympathy, 
their spirit, and their enthusiasm may 
all be retained, and above all their 
persistence of study and observation. 
M. Rodin has summed up the position 
in a few vivid phrases. “I watch 
my model long and carefully ; I never 
ask him to adopt a studied pose; I 
leave him free to range up and down 
my studio like a horse at large, and I 
put down the result of my observation. 
It is by patient study such as this, 
by my method of working, and never 
by imitation, that I have sometimes 
caught the spirit of the Greeks.” 
Read the above sentences, picture the 
model ranging at will up and down 
the artist’s studio, and then you will 
understand M. Rodin’s JoHN THE 
Baptist, that strange mixture of the 
classic spirit and modern realism. 

If Waterloo was won in the play- 
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ing-fields at Eton, if athletics form 
one of the strongest manifestations 
of the strenuousness of modern life, 
why does not the fact become appa- 
rent in our sculpture? For the 
sculptor there is no colour. Beauty 
of form, suavity of line, grace of pro- 
portion, movement, with its endless 
expressiveness, and its revelation of 
new beauties in the play of muscle 
and limb,—-these are his attractions ; 
and nowhere are they better to be 
observed than in the athlete. In 
nearly every game there are certain 
moments of vital expression that give 
opportunity to the sculptor. Such is 
the moment when the ball leaves the 
bowler’s hand. With an unconscious 
flash your eye travels to the batsman, 
but resist this tendency and you may 
note the subtle lines and the perfect 
balance of the bowler’s body. The 
pose is instantaneous, of course, but 
it is instinct with the suggestion of 
vigorous power. Or note the mo- 
mentary grace of some lissome fielder 


at point, one arm stretched high above 
his head to take a catch, the whole 
figure a type of agile energy. Every 
other game could supply its examples. 
In golf, for we took golf for our text, 
the glory of the game lies in the 


drive. No one would dispute the 
fact that, were the wooden club 
banished, golf would lose its greatest 
charm. There is a joyous freedom in 
the full swing. Head, arms, legs, feet, 
must act in rhythmic unison ; every 
muscle must play its part. The clear, 
resonant click of the ball on the 
wooden face gives a pleasure that is 
absent in the dull metallic clang of 
cleek or iron. With the new rubber- 
cored ball this pleasure has disap- 
peared ; you might be hitting a lump 
of putty. Personally, I would rather 
sacrifice the extra twenty or thirty 
yards in the length of a drive for the 
sake of that pleasing click that tells 
of a ball struck true and fair by the 
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centre of the club. The glory of 
golf, then, is the drive, and here 
there are two supreme moments for 
the sculptor to catch. One is when 
the player is at the top of his swing, 
a moment full of the suggestion of 
stored energy. In nature, however, 
it is so instantaneous, the position 
so impossible to maintain, that in 
picture or sculpture it would suggest 
a want of balance, a feeling of unrest. 
The other supreme moment is at the 
end of the swing. The body is poised 
with perfect balance on the left foot, 
and the position lends itself to the 
artist, because it suggests rest. The 
perfect golfer, indeed, will never fall 
forward, but maintain this position 
for a second or two, as he watches 
the flight of the ball. But while the 
position is restful, it still suggests the 
application of immense power that 
has preceded it. It is the sculptor’s 
moment; and it was this moment 
that Mr. Ludlow, golfer and artist, 
has seized in his statuette. 

Only a few other modern artists 
have attempted athletic sculpture, 
and it is curious that one of them 
should be a lady. In the WRESTLERS 
(1895), the Hammer Torower (1900) 
and Ruesy Foorsatt (1901), Miss 
Ruby Levick has given examples of 
direct and powerful representation of 
English sports, and her admirable 
work might well incite others to 
a similar attempt. Further back, 
in 1880, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft in 
his Purrine THE Stone showed what 
a great sculptor might accomplish. 
It is a statuette finely executed in 
bronze, admirable for its study of 
the nude, and it renders nobly the 
strength of a young athlete, the 
play of muscle and the movement 
of the figure. But why must the 
athlete be nude? Why should he 
not be clothed as we see him in 
actual life? If Mr. Thornycroft 
can find modern models like this, 
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why does he return to the myths 
of ancient Greece for such master- 
pieces as his Artemis and Trvcer! 
Sculpture will never be a vital and 
popular art while it continues to 
be pseudo-classical, to reproduce the 
antique, to represent the ideal, and to 
shroud reality in poetry and romantic 
symbolism. The nude figure, even 
though it expresses the perfection of 
beauty, must always remain a symbol. 
And there can be beauty in drapery, 
as Lessing said. Its inherent dignity 


and its elegance are shown in their 


full perfection in the paintings of Lord 
Leighton and Sir Edward Poynter. 
In sculpture these qualities are even 
more evident, especially when drapery 
is used to accentuate the suggestion 
of movement in a figure. In the 


Taree Fares, for instance, it is the 
drapery that serves to suggest the 
calm dignity and beauty of the 
figures; and the floating robes of 
the Nixe of Samothrace, or the Vic- 
tory by Pwonius give an exquisite 


sense of rapid motion that no other 
artifice could produce. It may be 
said that the inadaptibility of our 
modern clothes, the clumsiness of a 
boot, the ugliness of the elongated 
cylinders that hide our nether limbs, 
are an unavoidable bane to the 
modern sculptor. In the representa- 
tion of an athlete the difficulty dis- 
appears. We are in advance of all 
other countries, not only in our 
encouragement of games, but in our 
readiness to adapt the costume best 
suited to them. We do not climb 
mountains, like a German, clothed 
in an overcoat and bearing a large 
umbrella. Our athletic costumes are 
suited to the free play of limb and 
muscle, and invariably have the grace 
of lightness and simplicity. There 
is neither let nor hindrance to a 
sculptor in the costume that our 
athletes wear. 

Greek sculpture owed its perfection, 
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as has been indicated, to the fact that 
the Greek artist was an athlete among 
athletes. He viewed his subject with 
interest, sympathy, and enthusiasm. 
It was for the same reason that Mr. 
Ludlow, essentially a golfer but not 
essentially a sculptor, was yet able to 
produce so striking a representation 
of a golfing figure. Now there is a 
certain work of reference, which tells 
you as much about your neighbours’ 
affairs as any gossiping dame in a 
country village. Its very title shows 
its inquisitive nature. In many ways 
it is akin to Wuiraker’s ALMANAC 
and the Encyciopapia BRITANNICA. 
They are all books to which you refer, 
wishing to cull a particular fact, 
and straightway you are tempted to 
browse in alien fields. Our inquisitive 
volume records the names of famous 
men, a summary of their work, and a 
note of their social connections and 
recreations withal. Our painters and 
literary men of note, all shoot, fish, 
travel, play golf, cricket and other 
games. What of our sculptors? Mr. 
T. Brock, R.A., has no recreation ; 
Mr. A. Gilbert, R.A., no recreation ; 
Mr. G. Frampton, R.A. Mr. H. 
Armstead, R.A., Mr. Goscombe John, 
A.R.A., no recreation. It is quite 
a pleasure to find Mr. Alfred 
Drury, A.R.A., owning to a recrea- 
tion —singing; and the redeeming 
feature of the whole list is Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., yet even he in- 
dulges in nothing more violent than 
gardening and bicycling. 

If our sculptors were athletes, if 
our universities were, as they ought 
to be, schools of art as well as of 
other branches of learning, then we 
might have athletic sculpture worthy 
of an athletic nation. Art surely 
is among the humanities. ‘“ All the 
arts that promote civilisation,” said 
Cicero, “are links, as it were, in a 
common chain, members of a single 
family.” But our universities appear 
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to have no thought for the progress or 
encouragement of what contributes 
most to culture in its widest sense. 
In Scottish seats of learning they 
have Arts classes, but Arts, forsooth, 
is only Latin, Greek, and Philosophy 
writ small. 

Our future statesmen and our future 
clergymen ought to know something 
of the humanising influences of art, 
and ought to learn to appreciate the 
glorious heritage that belongs to our 
nation. 


Respect for the work of men’s hands 
[writes Sir Edward Poynter], this is 
indeed one of the most desirable lessons 
that may be learnt from the history of 
art; and this whether the artificer be 
barbarian or not; for we must remember 
that much of what we admire has at one 
time or another been thought barbarous. 
To an architect of the last century the 
glass of Salisbury Cathedral was only fit 
to be taken out and (it is said) thrown 
into the city ditch—not to be replaced 
by other more worthy, but simply to be 
destroyed as barbarous and offensive to 
the eye—and the numberless gems of 
Gothic fretwork in wood and stone that 
have perished, the victims of church- 
wardens’ improvements, will never be 
known. Manifold indeed are the ways 
in which destruction has fallen on the 
priceless productions of world-famous 
artists. ar, greed, sectarian hatred, 
religious zeal, popular fury, the prurient 
fanaticism of individuals, natural decay, 
accident, neglect, restoration, have all 
had their hand in the destruction of 
works of beauty and skill, which not only 
can never be replaced, but of which the 
like will never be seen again.’ 


It is at our universities that our 
future clergy obtain their training and 
education ; and our clergy above all 
men ought to have a knowledge and 
appreciation of art. In their charge 
are all the glories of our ecclesiastical 


' General preface to the Text Booxs or 
Art Epvocation, edited by E. J. Poynter, 
R.A., 1880. 





architecture ; and many of our churches 
are caskets that enshrine priceless 
treasures of gold and silver, embroi- 
dered vestments, paintings on wall 
and on screen, carved wood-work, 
stained and painted glass, fonts and 
font-covers, brasses, tombs, and count- 
less objects rich and rare. If our 
curates and churchwardens are reck- 
less and ignorant, quis custodiet cus- 
todes? By careless restoration they 
may do damage that can never be 
repaired. They may be excellent 
men for the care of eternal souls, but 
their training should include some 
knowledge of the temporary treasures 
of which also they have the charge. 
From their personal experience many 
could relate instances of the harm 
done by responsible, yet irresponsible 
curates. It has been my own fortune 
to spend successive Easters in Kent, 
and naturally te make pilgrimages 
to various country churches, rich in 
interest of architecture, tombs, and 
carving of screens and pulpits. In 
nearly every church, on an Easter 
Saturday, one finds a curate, sur- 
rounded by fair ladies with flowers, 
merrily hammering nails into the 
wood-work of pulpit and of screen. 
In some churches I have seen magnifi- 
cent carved pulpits studded with old 
nails, and full of holes that it would 
have taken centuries for devastating 
worms to produce. Church decora- 
tions are no doubt a laudable institu- 
tion; but curates and their bevy of 
fair assistants might well be taught 
that four permanent nails, or better 
still, some movable clips to which wire 
may be attached, will support all the 
festoons of flowers that are essential 
for the adornment they require. 
Reverence for the handiwork of an 
artist or a craftsman who is dead 
might well be part of the training 
that our universities supply to future 
curates. Is it not written in Hymns 
ANCIENT AND Mopern — 
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Thou did’st ears and hands and voices 


For Thy praise design : 
Craftaman’s art and music’s measure 


For Thy pleasure 
All combine. 


It may be thought that I have 
forgotten or ignored the existence of 
a Slade Professor. Let us look, there- 
fore, at the Campripce UNIVERSITY 
Reporter for last year, and consider 
the total encouragement of art that 
results from the professorship. On 
five days in the year Sir Martin 
Conway visited Cambridge to lecture 
on Netherlandish Art in the Fifteenth 
Century, a subject on which his ideas 
had already been published in a book. 
In addition to this, Dr. Waldstein 
delivered lectures on three days a 
week on the History of Greek Sculp- 
ture. Greek sculpture, indeed, is the 
only branch of art that meets with 
permanent official recognition, for it 
holds the proud position of being a 
possible subject for the second part 
of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge, 
which after all is open only to the 
very few men who can remain ia 
residence for a fourth year. If 
degrees can be obtained in music and 
in agriculture, why not in art? 
There is a Special Board at Cambridge 
for music, a Special Board for agricul- 
ture, a Musical and an Agricultural 
Tripos. Why not a Special Board for 
art, and an Art Tripos? Sir Edward 
Poynter, in the work mentioned above, 
complained strongly of the entire 
absence of any art education in our 
public schools. 


Within the last few years an interest 
in art—not unfrequently genuine enough 
—has sprung up, which is very wide- 
spread, and which is increasing far beyond 
the circle of the few highly cultivated 
persons who at one time constituted the 
amateur classes. But if this interest is 


to be more than a fashion—distinguishing 
itself chiefly in the opportunity it affords 
for quackery and advertisement among 
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some so-called “ari” companies and 
tradesmen — a definite and systematic 
knowledge of art must a boy founda- 
tion. . . . As regards the rise, pro- 
ss, culmination, and hard] cones 
ecline of the various schools of art— 
Greek, Roman, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Flemish, French, English —for aught that 
the well-educated school- boy knows of 
their history, it may be said that the great 
men who were the instruments of change 
and improvement might as well have 
existed in the Eocene period, or in the 
planet Mars, rather than in our own 
globe, and in times with whose history 
e is familiar. 


If this is true of our public schools, 
it is a truth of even more seriousness 
in regard to our universities. The 
whole study of classics is directed to 
the end that the student may acquire 
the foundations of a discriminative 
taste in the higher forms of all litera- 
ture. The knowledge of art requires 
just such a foundation of definite 
instruction, and yet the subject is 
entirely foreign to the curriculum of 
the great English universities. The 
craze is all for improvements in 
technical education, and enormous 
sums are spent on new laboratories 
and workshops. There is something 
humorous, and at the same time 
pathetic, in the idea of a great uni- 
versity, that for years has preached 
the humanities and handed on the 
torch of pure learning, fostering 
agriculture and rejecting art. 

The history and theory of art well 
deserve their place as an integral 
part of university teaching. Without 
drawing up a complete scheme of 
studies for an Art Tripos, it may 
be pointed out that there might be 
lectures not only on architecture, 
painting, sculpture and engraving, 
but also lectures and demonstrations 
on applied art as well. Art schools, 
such as the Slade School and the 
Royal College of Art, should be as 
necessary an appendage to a uni- 
versity as a chemical laboratory. Our 
x 2 
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universities, however, are notoriously 
conservative, and the authorities are 
strangely remote from the practical 
affairs of the outer world, as Cecil 
Rhodes knew when he spoke of them 
as living “secluded from the world” 
and “like children as to commercial 
matters.” Grown rusty from cen- 
turies of tradition, they move slowly 
in the old grooves. How a radical 
change is to be effected, is more diffi- 
cult to suggest. What is wanted is 
some don, with wide influence and 
wide interests, who will devote him- 
self to the cause of art, who will 
raise his cry of delenda est Carthago, 
till the old traditions are broken down. 

The late Professor York Powell, 
with his wide sympathy, his enthu- 
siasm, his catholic love of all that 
was beautiful in art and literature, 
might have stormed the citadel and 
planted the flag of art ; but the gods 
took him from us all too soon. An 
Art Tripos or Art Greats would mean 
athletic sculpture, to return to our 
starting - point, but it would mean 
something far greater and more impor- 
tant in the cause of humanity and in 
the education of our country. 

With a statuette of a golfing figure 
as text I have been led into a some- 
what lengthy sermon on art and the 
humanities. This, however, has its 
advantage, for I may claim the 
preacher’s privilege of one word more 
to point a further moral. If we had 
an athletic sculpture worthy of our 
athletic prowess, there would be an 
end to the existence of those hideous 
trophies, those misshapen cups and 
goblets, worthily grouped under the 
generic name of pots. At a certain 
college debating society they used to 
have a short and convenient form in 
which any motion might be put. The 
House of Lords, Temperance Reform, 
the Junior Dean, the Proctor, all were 
“useless, dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished.” That monstrosity, the 
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pot, relic of the debased art of early 
Victorian days, is “ useless, dangerous, 
and ought to be abolished.” Its 
place might well be taken by bronze 
replicas of athletic statuettes. Per- 
sonally, if my prowess as a golfer had 
caused my sideboard to groan beneath 
the weight of shining silver pots, I 
would sell them all to buy a replica of 
Mr. Ludlow’s Harry Varpon. Did 
the Committee of my Club hear of 
the treason and object, I would invite 
them to dine and see my statuette. 
Good golfers all, they would come, 
and they would talk,—good gods, how 
they would talk !—of record scores, 
of holes in two, in one; of the ini- 
quity of the Bogey score at the seven- 
teenth ; of how frightfully Jones was 
off his game; of that almighty shot 
Smith played from the bunker with 
his wooden spoon ; of how that old 
buffer, Robinson, always won his 
game because he invariably laid eighty- 
yard approaches stone-dead with his 
brassey! Brown would relate how 
he had asked of his caddie the names 
of some players in a distant foursome, 
and how the bright youth replied, 
“*That’s Smith, Jones, Robinson and 
Mister Jenkins,”—Mr. Jenkins being 
the Club professional, the others 
merely a judge in a supreme court, 
a distinguished surgeon, and a retired 
general. Good golfers all, they would 
fall, as they talked, under the spell of 
the statuette on my sideboard. Var- 
don’s driver would become a magic 
wand. In rosy visions they would 
imagine that, were they translated to 
the first tee, they too could follow 
through with Vardon’s certainty and 
grace, that they too could put in 
“one of their best,” that their next 
announcement of entry for the Ama- 
teur Championship would not be re- 
ceived with smiles so audible, They 
would come, and see, and be con- 
quered. They would abolish the pot. 

When the French nation appre- 
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ciates athletics as it does golf, the 
pot will cease to exist, and its place 
will be taken by bronze statuettes 
of famous athletes. Fifty years ago 
there were only three or four golf 
courses south of the Tweed; now 
there are fifty within a radius of 
twenty miles round London. Some 
day Golf the Conqueror will extend 
his empire still further, and embrace 
France too within his dominion. Then 
some Rodin of the future will give 
the world his conception of Tue 
Gotrer. The great sculptor will 
know that, while there is but one 
Vardon, there are worlds of golfers 
for whom the game is like the game 
of human life, a constant struggle 
after higher things, a constant succes- 
sion of broken efforts and shattered 
ambitions, of depression and despair. 
His statue will be a giant figure, not 
unlike Le Penssur. The golfer will 
be seated in a similar brooding atti- 
tude, on the rugged edge of a bunker, 
with a broken niblick in his hand. 
If your gaze lingers on the clod of 
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earth on the bunker’s edge, you will 
see it slowly suggest the grinning 
features of a caddie. Gradually the 
caddie’s grin will vanish, and its 
place will be taken by a face with 
an apologetic smile, seeming to say 
“Bad luck, old man!”; then there 
will appear the malicious leer of 
Colonel Bogey, evil and triumphant. 
But France, la Belle France, the gay, 
the gallant, will not be satisfied with 
a mystic reproduction of Lz GoLrgur. 
There must be La GoLrgusE as well, 
the apotheosis in a hundred forms of 
the female champion. Your French 
sculptor will revel in the graceful 
charm of her driving figure, in the 
voluptuous swell of breast and limb, 
in the sweet disorder and wantonness 
of the dress, with “that brave vibra- 
tion each way free.” La GoLFEusE 
will take a hundred forms among the 
trees and shrubs of the Salon garden, 
and the golfers of France will kiss 
their finger-tips in homage and 
admiration. 
Martin Harpis. 





SAINTE-BEUVE. 


In one of his critical studies, M. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére speaking of the 
development of letters, declares that 
for three hundred years criticism has 
been the guide and the guardian 
of French literature. 


Each literary revolution has been pre- 
ceded by a critical evolution. To secure 
the triumph of their doctrines even the 

ets, Ronsard, Malherbe, Boileau, 

oltaire, Hugo, have had to turn critics 
and they have derived their durability 
from the criticism which propagated 
them. It was not the preface to Crom- 
WELL, it was not Hgrnant, that won the 
Romantic battle ; it was the TaBLEauU DE 
LA Poxste Francaisg, it was Sainte- 
Beuve, it was the criticism of Tue 
Guosg. 


It might of course be suggested that 
three of the examples here quoted 
were not so much poets who to gain 
their private ends turned critics, as 
critics who turned poets, and that 
the preface to Cromwett did not 
give CROMWELL an enduring place in 
literature ; the preface was right in 
the main, but the play which illus- 
trated it was as wrong as possible. 
But it is undoubtedly true that 
Sainte-Beuve has the advantage, not 
only of intrinsic merit, but of all the 
dignity which naturally belongs to the 
continuator of a great tradition. Much 
has been written and said of him by 
his own countrymen lately, from both 
points of view ; and the celebration 
of his centenary will have served an 
excellent purpose if it renews our in- 
terest in the great critic whom no 
student of criticism can afford to 
forget. 

Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve was 


born at Boulogne in 1804; his 
parents had married late in life and his 
father died before the birth of their 
only child. At fourteen he went to 
school in Paris and met in Paul Dubois, 
one of the professors at the Collége 
Charlemagne, the man who was to 
exercise a decisive influence upon his 
career. On leaving school he studied 
medicine for three years, entering 
at the same time his journalistic 
life. Dubois’s political opinions had 
cost him his scholastic position, and 
in 1824 he founded Tue Gtossz, 
a philosophical and literary journal 
which aimed at preaching “literary 
freedom in good French,” and be- 
came its first editor. The Romantic 
movement had already begun, but 
THe Gtope though liberal was not 
whole-heartedly Romantic; and Dubois 
declared himself determined “ neither 
to applaud the new school which 
threatened to Germanise and Angli- 
cise the tongue of Racine and Vol- 
taire, nor to submit to the academic 
anathemas of the old.” The little 
sheet, which Goethe read with eager- 
ness, appeared at first every other day 
and then three times a week, and 
contrived in its four pages to impart 
a great deal of general information as 
well as to direct the literary opinion 
of Europe. It instructed its readers 
in the habits of the Burmans, “ about 
whom thirty years ago we had no 
positive ideas” ; it described the work 
of Rassian missionaries in Peking, and 
noted the founding of the English 
Prisoners’ Aid Society ; in its fourth 
number it reported the speech of Tri- 
coupis at Byron’s funeral. It fol- 
lowed the high-minded course of 
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advertising no books which it did 
not consider calculated to advance 
the progress of humanity ; but though 
it covered itself with glory it did 
not pay its expenses, and was sold 
in 1831 to the Saint-Simonians. 

Sainte-Beuve heard of the new 
enterprise and hastened to call upon 
his former professor. Dubois was ill 
and in bed, and the young medical 
student sat beside him pouring out 
all the aspirations and anxieties and 
miserable self -questionings which 
Joseph Delorme confided afterwards 
to a larger audience, till, touched by 
his troubles, Dubois proposed that 
he should find distraction by writing 
in his paper picturesque sketches of 
the Greek landscapes, then the scene of 
the War of Independence. At the end 
of three years, in 1827, Sainte-Beuve 
abandoned medicine to trust entirely 
to his pen. He did not always get 
on with his rather imperious editor, 
and one of their differences led to 
a duel which has been remembered 
chiefly because one of the combatants 
fought with an umbrella in one hand 
and a pistol in the other. “I am 
willing to be killed but I don’t want 
to get wet,” said Sainte-Beuve. Long 
afterwards when the man who had 
once been known everywhere as 
Dubois of THz Gtiope was old and 
forgotten, the Ficaro, telling the 
story, spoke of the critic’s antagonist 
as “a certain M. Dubois,” and Sainte- 
Beuve wrote to protest against the 
epithet. “If he happens to have 
read your article,” he said, “ that 
word certain must have gone to his 
heart.” 

In January, 1827, Dubois handed 
him a volume of Opgs anp BaLuaps. 
“They are by that young barbarian 
Victor Hugo,” said he. Sainte-Beuve 
read the poems and pronounced them 
“not so very barbarous after all” ; 
and he wrote a review of them which, 
though it warned the poet to beware 


“ lest one day his vivid contrasts should 
degenerate into forced antitheses, lest 
in seeking the heroic he should find 
only the gigantic,” and begged him 
generally not to be more singular 
than he could help, was yet con- 
sidered nothing less than a Romantic 
victory. ‘‘ Hugo has won his battle,” 
said Goethe; ‘Tae Grose has taken 
his side.” The poet of twenty-five 
called upon the critic of twenty-three, 
and swept him straightway into the 
ring of ardent spirits intent on the 
exhilarating process of revolutionising 
art and literature, of which he was 
the dazzling centre. The strength of 
the Romantic current may be tested by 
the fact that it carried Sainte-Beuve 
off his feet. The sober, observant young 
man whose cold, bright intelligence 
had been trained under eighteenth 
century masters, who hated exaggera- 
tion and suspected violence, yielded to 
the magical contagion. Long after- 
wards, when reviewing his intellectual 
vicissitudes, he who had skirted so 
many enthusiasms without entangling 
himself in any, noted with a little 
lingering wonder the rare lapse: “ In 
all these changes, I have never sur- 
rendered my will and my judgment 
except for one moment in Hugo's 
world and as the result of a spell.” 

To ensure the recognition of the 
new movement it was important to 
provide it with ancestors, to prove 
that though it looked so new it was 
honourably connected ; and this Saint- 
Beuve undertook to do in his Tas- 
LEAU DE LA Possig FRANGAISE AU 
Seizrkme Sizcitz in which he traces 
its descent from Ronsard and the 
Pleiad. To-day the differences be- 
tween MRonsard’s reformation and 
Hugo’s revolt are almost more con- 
spicuous than their resemblances. 
Resemblances, however, undoubtedly 
there were, and if the book was not 
all that it was thought to be at the 
time, it was and is still an excellent 
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piece of work. The following year 
he published his first volume of 
verses, Viz, Poésizs, er Pensées DE 
JosEPH DELORME. 

The interest of Joseph Delorme 
is chiefly personal; it reflects the 
features of the melancholy young 
man who under various names, René, 
Adolphe, Harold, wanders through 
the literature of the period in the 
track of Werther, but it is still more 
its author’s portrait. If the verses 
in which he unburdens his soul 
reveal little poetic gift, they show 
a rather striking independence of 
the strongest and closest literary in- 
fluences then prevailing ; the best that 
is in them is derived not from Lamar- 
tine and Chateaubriand, but from 
Wordsworth and Cowper. Sainte- 
Beuve had always a clear appre- 
ciation of the merits of English 
poetry, traceable, perhaps, to early 
associations, for his mother was half 
English. “It used to seem to me,” 
he said, long before he knew our 
poets well, “as though I walked in a 
garden listening to voices on the other 
side of the hedge, and the few words 
I caught fascinated and charmed me.” 
After the appearance of his TaBLEau 
he had spent a few weeks in Eng- 
land and had visited Oxford and 
Cambridge and the Lake country, 
and his sonnets imitated from Keats 
and Wordsworth were the offering of 
a sincere homage. ‘“ My verses,” he 
said, “were never anything but a 
streamlet trickling from those fair 
poetic lakes.” Almost alone of his 
countrymen, he had no difficulty in 
understanding Joun Gitpin. The 
confidences of poor Joseph shocked 
some readers and delighted others : 
Guizot dismissed them in a contemp- 
tuous phrase ; Victor wept over them ; 
they kept Alfred de Vigny from 
eating and sleeping. “It has had 
all the success that could possibly 
have been hoped for,” its author 
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assured a friend; “it has annoyed 
the respectable people, and excited 
everyone incredibly; they cannot 
agree about it at Taz Grose. Isn't 
it glorious and amusing?” His next 
volume, ConsoLaTions, struck a dif- 
ferent note. Written under the in- 
fluence of his unfortunate passion 
for Madame Victor Hugo, they were 
serious, almost religious; but Tue 
GLoBe reviewed them well, and 
Chateaubriand, the great Chateau- 
briand, bade the writer follow whither 
his genius led. All Sainte-Beuve’s 
poetry is, in fact, characterised by 
an entire absence of imaginative 
power ; but the ConsoLaTIONS ap- 
peared when the world was new, 
when it was Hugo's world, and 
rapturous admiration was its at- 
mosphere. “The faculty of judg- 
ment was entirely wanting to the 
Romantics,” says Sainte - Beuve, 
apologising subsequently for his own 
early critical indiscretions; “ Ju- 
venis juvenem pinzit.” His novel, 
Votupté, published in 1834, and 
another volume of poems, PEnsiEs 
p’Aott, complete his chief digressions 
from the critical path. When the 
REVUE DES DEUX Monpgs was founded 
in 1831, he began to write for it the 
articles which afterwards appeared 
as Portraits Lirrérarres and Por- 
TRAITS CONTEMPORAINS. 

From his physiological studies 
Sainte-Beuve had passed through the 
liberal school of Taz Grose, and had 
been attracted by the philosophy of 
Jouffroy and Cousin ; influenced by 
Madame Hugo, he turned towards 
Christianity and wrote to his oldest 
and most constant friend, the Abbé 
Barbe, that he was about to find peace 
where alone it could be found, in the 
orthodox Catholic faith, When Tue 
GLoBE was sold to the Saint-Simonians 
he went with it and was for a time 
the disciple of Enfantin, the leader 
of that strange socialistic sect, and 
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on leaving them, he collaborated 
for a time with Armand Carrel, 
parting from that haughty republican 
only to come under the sway of De 
Lamennais, the dreamer of great 
dreams. After his rupture with 
Madame Hugo in 1836, he went to 
Lausanne to deliver a course of 
lectures on the history of Port-Royal, 
and there formed a friendship with 
Alexander Vinet the evangelical pro- 
fessor of French literature, who had 
hopes of converting his guest to his 
own pure and lofty faith. Vinet’s 
simplicity, his generosity, his quick- 
ness to discern the soul of good in 
things evil, impressed Sainte-Beuve 
as profoundly as Pascal and the 
Port-Royalists impressed him. He 
looked, listened, admired, was deeply 
interested, sincerely touched, and 
perhaps in secret just very faintly 
and imperceptibly amused. “He is 
convinced,” said Vinet, “but not yet 
converted”; and then one evening, 
after a long talk together, Vinet 
noted mysteriously and remorsefully 
in his journal that he had “ been 
wanting in courage, wanting, that is, 
in charity,” towards the enquiring 
sceptic. That was the end of 
Sainte-Beuve’s spiritual excursions. 
He settled after that into the vague 
unhopeful agnosticism which seems 
to have been his soul’s true home, 
if anything so empty of light and 
warmth can be called a home. In 
considering these various experiments 
of faith, we are reminded of a char- 
acteristic passage of his own. 


I picture the young century to myself 
sometimes as an adventurous young man 
who sets out early to make his tour of 
the world, with the idea of building an 
incomparable Delphic temple or a Rheims 
cath . But first he must choose the 
finest site, he must see everything in 
order to s everything. He sets out, 
looks showt hin, studies, draws plans and 
destroys them again, and notes wherever 
he goes the costliest marbles for his 


future use. But time passes, difficulties 
arise, and the young century, already 
growing a little grey, comes home bring- 
ing . . . what? Fragments of all the 
marbles he has seen, plansand facsimiles 
of all the cathedrals he meant to surpass ; 
and he fills a cabinet with pate eon 
with carvings in ivory, and min 

specimens ; and it is all very enlightening. 


Sainte-Beuve’s association with the 
Romantic party had not lasted very 
long; the glamour of it had be- 
wildered him for a time, but it 
passed, and with it went most of his 
early friendships. He was poor, un- 
successful where he most desired to 
succeed,—women, he complained, were 
always offering him their friendship, 
—and overlooked by those who 
had the direction of public affairs. 
The better fortune of his comrades 
galled him terribly ; sooner or later 
he hated them almost all. Seven 
years after he and Hugo had sworn 
eternal brotherhood, they met at the 
funeral of a common friend; they 
entered the church by different doors 
and kept the width of it between 
them, but by an awkward accident 
they were obliged to share the same 
carriage and drove to the cemetery 
in glacial silence without exchanging 
a word or a look. When Sainte- 
Beuve was elected te the Academy, 
Hugo, who had voted against him, 
received him as director, and the 
hall was crowded with spectators 
eager to witness the encounter; nor 
was the ceremony thought the less 
piquant because it was performed 
very correctly. When Sainte-Beuve 
re-published his Portraits he en- 
riched the volumes with a number of 
footnotes which would permit him, he 
said, to correct his earlier impressions 
in an easy and informal manner; and 
strolling meditatively through them, 
delivering deadly little thrusts all 
the way,—he was a master of that 
art—he took his revenge for the 
mortifications he had suffered. 
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In 1840 he obtained through 
Cousin a post as one of the keepers 
of the Mazarin Library. He was 
very happy among the books and the 
small salary was welcome, but unfor- 
tunately in the autumn of 1847 his 
chimney began to smoke, and was 
repaired at the governmental expense 
for a few pounds. In the following 
February, after the revolution which 
drove Louis Philippe from the throne, 
Sainte-Beuve was informed that his 
name had been found on the list of 
the secret service fund of the fallen 
government. To accuse him of pecu- 
niary unscrupulousness was to attack 
him on his least vulnerable point, and 
it was soon ascertained that the sum 
in question was the £5 paid for the 
chimney and entered on the wrong 
account. But the accusation had 
wounded him and he insisted on re- 
signing his post. To forget his vex- 


ation he accepted an invitation to 
lecture on French literature in the 
University of Liége, and chose for 


his subject, CuaTgauBRIAND ET Son 
Groupe Lirrerarrs. On his return 
to Paris one of the important events 
in his life occurred ; he was invited 
by the editor of Le ConstiruTIONNEL 
to contribute a literary article every 
Monday, and in October, 1849, there 
appeared the first of the long series 
of CausErigs, to which he devoted 
his last twenty years. He was paid 
£5 for each of the first series, and 
double that amount for the second. 
He was living at this time in the 
little house in the Rue Montparnasse 
which had come to him on his mother’s 
death in 1850. “All my life,” he 
wrote to a friend, “is spent in read- 
ing, writing, and correcting proofs; I 
don’t go into society and only go out 
when I am obliged to forage for books. 
My life differs from that of a Bene- 
dictine monk chiefly because steam 
plays a part in it, and everything has 
to be done with great rapidity.” His 
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secretary has described the process by 
which his wonderful weekly feat was 
accomplished. From Tuesday morn- 
ing till Friday evening he remained 
shut up in his study, going for a walk 
with his secretary after dark, when 
he talked interminably of his next 
Causeriz. The listener was not ex- 
pected to offer suggestions, still less 
objections ; for the time being Sainte- 
Beuve was absorbed heart and soul in 
his chosen subject and could see no 
flaw in it. If his companion failed to 
perceive its charm and ventured to 
hint a doubt, the critic was furious. 
“You don’t want me to write my 
article? The subject unfortunately 
displeases you? Deplorable, truly 
deplorable!” and then he would turn 
on his heel and go home. When, 
however, the rough draft was finished, 
comment was freely invited. “ Read 
it,” he would say, “like an enemy.” 
Sometimes his secretary, panic-stricken 
at the sight of the big volume he 
had to dispose of, asked, “ How will 
you manage it?” “ When you have 
thrown yourself into the water,” he 
would answer cheerfully, “you are 
forced to swim.” On Sundays he saw 
his friends and went to the theatre, 
and next day the shadow of the 
coming Monday began to fall upon 
him. His house was small and his 
tastes simple, but he prided himself 
on being something of a gourmet. 
“Men of taste,” he used to say, 
“should have impressionable palates. 
Look at the Liberals, they don’t know 
what they eat or drink ; Guizot would 
eat a piece of cardboard without 
noticing; these are the people who 
have no literary opinions of their 
own.” 

Unlike most men of letters, he 
accepted the coup d'état of December, 
1851, without hesitation. At the 
revolution of February, 1848, he 
had felt, he said, the old republican 
leaven stirring within him; but the 
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Days of June had alarmed him, and 
he had since persuaded himself that 
it was better to live under a strong 
government of any kind than on the 
edge of a revolution. He was forty- 
seven, delicate in health, with literary 
tastes, and had long led an inactive 
life. ‘‘ My habits,” he said, “are not 
in accord with my instincts,” and he 
added that a critic and a hero are 
rarely made of one stuff. Nor was 
he content with acquiescing in the 
accomplished crime, but departing 
from his practice of avoiding politics 
he wrote his notorious, his most odious 
article Recrets, in which he taunted 
the vanquished with the lack of good 
sense and temper which prevented 
them from accepting the situation 
and making the best of it. Ten days 
later the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion offered him as a recompense a 
chair at the Collége de France, but he 
refused it. 

Two years later, however, he ac- 
cepted the chair of Latin Literature 
in the Collége (where his reception by 
the students was so hostile that he 
abandoned the post), and eleven years 
later a seat in the Senate. He enjoyed 
for some years the friendship of the 
Princess Mathilde, but by degrees he 
wearied of the restriction on his free- 
dom involved in a definite engage- 
ment to the Government side. His 
speech in the Senate on the liberty 
of the Press, in defence of Renan 
and the Vie pg Jisus, annoyed the 
Court, and so did the announcement 
of Lz Temps in January, 1869, that 
they had secured his collaboration 
for the Liberal paper. Sainte-Beuve 
had grievances too; the Emperor for 
one thing had told him amiably that 
he always read his articles in Tue 
Monitevur three years after he had 
ceased to write for the official organ. 
For another, he had been requested 
to alter an article in which he had 
criticised a bishop, only in a literary 
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sense, too frankly. “If I made a 
concession of that kind,” said the 
critic, “it would be the first for 
forty years.” In the end he broke 
with the Government, and with the 
Princess, who reproached him with 
ingratitude, with forgetting that he 
was a “vassal of the Empire,” and 
would not be calmed by the expla- 
nation that Sainte-Beuve was not 
to blame because he could not speak 
his mind on literary subjects in an 
official paper. He died on October 
13th, 1869, and was buried by his 
own wish beside his mother in the 
Montparnasse cemetery without reli- 
gious rites or grave-side speeches. The 
students of the Quartier Latin de- 
bated whether they should attend the 
funeral, but the honour was finally 
accorded ; true he was a senator, but 
oh, si peu | 

Sainte-Beuve’s life did not always 
wear the monastic colour of which 
he speaks; but enough and more 
than enough has been said of the 
squalid disorder which disfigured it. 
His own perception of irreparable 
disaster is betrayed here and there 
in a terrible sentence, as when he 
writes that his mind alone survived 
in him and looked on pensively at the 
death of his soul. “I am dead and I 
know it, and it hardly troubles me.” 
And again: “Ripen? One doesn’t 
ripen ; one only grows hard in some 
places and rotten in others.” But 
looking back one day upon his early 
ambitions, “To the world,” he said 
sadly, “I am only a critic”: the 
sentence may stand; at this distance 
of time it is only the critic that we 
need remember. 

The history of criticism in the 
nineteenth century begins perhaps 
with Madame de Staél. The fresh 
vivifying breath that was blowing 
upon literature had already been 
felt in Germany, and the intrepid 
adventurer had returned from her 
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voyage of discovery laden with trea- 
sures, among them the maxim that 
a literature may not conform to our 
rules and may yet be worth studying. 
But it was Guizot, Cousin, and Ville- 
main who inaugurated the new era 
by insisting that literature must not 
be treated as an appendix to history 
but as an integral part of it. Till 
then the critic’s method had been to 
take a play or a poem, isolating it 
from the rest of the world and from 
its own writer as if it had dropped 
from the sky, and to apply certain 
rules of taste to it. Guizot showed 
how much such masterpieces as the 
Disoours DE L’HisTorrRE UNIVERSELLE 
and the Esprit pes Lois had lost 
because Bossuet and Montesquieu had 
sought their arguments and examples 
exclusively in their own provinces, 
instead of allowing all the light 
which history could throw to play upon 
them. Cousin insisted upon the sig- 
nificance of environment, and Ville- 
main included the author and his 
period in his examination of a book. 
Sainte-Beuve stands between Ville- 
main, from whom he got perhaps the 
first hint of his method, and Taine, 
who systematised it and carried it to 
an extreme of which his predecessor 
seriously disapproved. 

“The two virtues of the critic,” 
says Sainte-Beuve, “are curiosity and 
conscience.” If a motto were to be 
chosen for his life, one could hardly 
find it more appropriately than in a 
sentence from his note-book: “I am 
curious ; and the spectacle of human 
things amuses ne.” His many volumes, 
varying of course in merit but bearing 
on every page a great craftsman’s sign- 
manual, so animated, so fresh, could 
only have been produced by a mind pos- 
sessed to an extraordinary degree by 
the desire to know what was done and 
why it was done. To this senti- 
ment he came at last to attribute a 
little more than is strictly its due. 
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Towards the end of his life he con- 
gratulated himself on having been 
preserved from ever definitely taking 
sides with anyone. 


A happy instinct has always prevented 
me from entering into those absolute 
engagements which it is painful after- 
wards to break. . . . y curiosity, 
my desire to see everything, to look at 
everything closely, my extreme pleasure 
in discovering the true relative positions 
of things, drew me on to make this series 
of experiments which was for me only a 
long course of moral physiology. 


If this is not the exact truth, 
if his experiments were less pre- 
meditated, less consciously experi- 
mental than he suggests, he is still 
nearer to it than they are who be- 
lieve him to have submitted involun- 
tarily to every strong mind he met. 
When he deceived Enfantin, Hugo, 
Lamennais, Carel, Vinet, he deceived 
himself also a little; but he saw the 
truth and told it plainly when he said, 
“T have had the sentiment of the 
things but never the thing itself.” 
This is why one of his acquaintances 
declared that he had not a sceptical 
mind but a sceptical heart; this is 
why he, who had served as an acolyte 
in so many temples, had yet never 
caught a glimpse of any god. If we 
want to know the moment in which he 
abandoned the search for truth and 
contented himself with the search for 
knowledge, we shall find it somewhere 
between the second and third volumes 
of the history of Port-Royal. 

A rather unfriendly critic of Sainte- 
Beuve has pronounced Port-Royat 
one of the great books of the century. 
There had always been in him a 
strong Jansenist fibre, if we may use 
the word Jansenist as he does himself 
to indicate the gravity, the stern sim- 
plicity which he liked to contrast with 
more spectacular forms of the religious 
life. The story of the little commu- 
nity with which some of the greatest 
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names in French history are bound up 
had always attracted him; he had 
long resolved to penetrate the mystery 
hidden behind 


The long low walls, the solitary lake, 


where Pascal fought his immortal con- 
flict and which Racine, having once 
known, strove vainly to forget. He 
almost succeeded; in his first two 
volumes his foot is on the very thres- 
hold. Then the aspect of the place 
changed to him; the poetry, the 
mystical grace died out of it; he was 
confronted by a formidable apparition 
which by name at least he knew very 
well: “I saw Christianity in all its 
nakedness.” From that time he was 
no longer the disciple, the neophyte, 
he was only the attentive and careful 
observer. He had lived with Pascal 
and the Arnaulds for twenty years,— 
the book begun in 1836 was finished 
in 1857; he knew them as perhaps 
no other modern writer knows them ; 
from their grey cloister he had sur- 
veyed all the crowded splendid cen- 
tury; but he was not theirs. “If you 
came back to earth,” he said, “ should 
I join you? If I did, it would only be 
to judge how far exact I had made my 
picture.” 

But if it was curiosity which filled 
the many volumes Sainte-Beuve has 
left us, it is his faculty of admiration 
and sympathy which vitalises them 
and makes them not a botanical 
museum but a garden. He had not 
only tolerance but comprehension for 
characters as unlike his own as pos- 
sible, and the wide variety of his 
subjects, less wide indeed than it 
looks, is much less surprising than 
the ease with which he crosses the 
space that often seems to divide him 
from them. There was only one fault 
for which he had no forgiveness ; he 
could never find an excuse for affec- 
tation and studied singularity; it is 
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the suspicion of a pose that is the 
root of his dislike of Chateaubriand. 
To talent, to courage, above all to a 
burning conviction, he could forgive 
even violence (which he thought a 
particularly detestable quality), even 
violence directed against himself. 
Louis Veuillot, the clerical journalist, 
had attacked him furiously, accusing 
him, among other things, of cowardice, 
of flying to Liége in a panic because 
of the popular disturbances. But 
Veuillot was no sooner dead than 
Sainte-Beuve filled twoCauserigs with 
cordial and discriminating apprecia- 
tion of that fine fighter. There never 
was a critic to whom such justice as 
this came so easy, so much as a matter 
of course, except when his wounded 
vanity prompted him to be cruel. 
No two men could have been found 
more widely separated in habits, prin- 
ciples, and style than Michelet and 
Sainte-Beuve, and for a long time 
they heartily disliked each other. 
But even while declaring that to his 
mind the historian ought to tread 
a continuous way instead of leaping 
from steeple to steeple, the critic 
could not remain indifferent to the 
other’s genius. 


He seems to have made with himself 
an impossible wager to write history in 
a succession of lightning flashes, but he 
has won it, and as advice is in his case 
perfectly useless, I accept the man for 
whet he is with all his knowledge, his 
heart, his imagination ; I make what I 
can of the dazzling, audacious gifts he 
brings us, I mourn over what shocks me 
and I do homage to the marvellous in 
him. I have resisted for a long time and 
now I surrender; I admit his power, but 
do not ask me to discuss it. 


This art of placing himself lightly 
and confidently beside those from 
whom a gulf should have divided 
him but did not, had an exasper- 
ating effect upon his adversaries. 
It was hardly becoming that a critic 
should be equally happy in the 
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society of Bossuet and Renan, of 
Cowper and Casanuova, that he 
should treat dukes and demagogues 
with the same smiling indulgence. 
But Sainte-Beuve refused to be 
exclusive. “This impartiality,” he 
said, “this neutrality if you like, for 
which I am so often blamed is one 
of my last intellectual pleasures” ; 
and his “ impressionable palate” dis- 
covered perhaps a more subtle sweet- 
ness in praising an enemy than even 
in attacking a friend. 

The critical faculty in Sainte-Beuve 
had fallen heir, in his own phrase, 
to everything else in him,—to the 
physiologist, to the poet, to the lover, 
to the seeker after truth; when he 
had ceased to have faith in anything 
past or future, he still believed in 
his calling, and offered up to it 
ungrudgingly any sacrifice which it 
demanded. He had not always a 
very nice sense of honour, but in 
matters that concerned his critical 
profession he was extremely fastidious. 
When the editor of Le Consritu- 
TIONNEL pressed him to review the 
Emperor’s Life of Cesar, he refused 
brusquely. “ Don’t you see,” he said, 
“you are asking me to do a dis- 
honourable thing?” He is never 
afraid to be inconsistent; if he 
has been guilty of an error of 
judgment, he never dreams of not 
signalling it. In describing the 
character of St. Cyran of Port-Royal 
he says calmly : 


What I am showing you now is the 
man when he was mature, in middle life. 
If what I have said of him before does 
not harmonise with what I say now, 
forget it. The man changed as he grew 
older and I saw him in a different light ; 
what I say of him now is true. 


It is usual to praise Sainte-Beuve’s 
later work at the expense of the earlier. 
“TI cannot but smile,” he wrote to a 
youthful critic, “when I see how 
with a stroke of your pen you erase 
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twenty years of my critical work” ; 
and he goes on to say that he could 
not himself observe any radical dif- 
ference between his first article and 
his last. There must be many readers 
who would be as unwilling as he was 
to part with his first series of por- 
traits; they are so interesting, so 
fresh, painted as they were with a 
good deal of enthusiasm and affec- 
tion mixed with the colours. But 
undoubtedly the first of the CausERIES 
marks a great advance, and it was 
partly owing to the historical study 
which preceded them. His earlier 
style is too careful, his touch is 
a little too small; in his long in- 
timacy with the Port-Royalists he 
has caught something of their great 
accent, he is more simple, more 
Jansenist. When Littré heard that 
Saint-Beuve had undertaken to write 
& paper every week, he observed that 
it was a good thing: “He won’t now 
have time to spoil his articles.” What- 
ever the cause, he achieved in the 
Cavuserizs the art of saying what he 
meant in what may almost be called 
the ideal style for a critic, trans- 
parent, incisive, unclogged by super- 
fluous ornament, and never presenting 
a shield between his subject and his 
reader. 

He must be allowed to describe his 
own method. 


A literary production is not distinct, 
or at least not separable from the rest 
of the man and his organisation; I can 
like a work but it is difficult for me 
to judge it without a knowledge of the 
writer himself. . You cannot take 
too much trouble to know a man. Until 
you have asked your author a certain 
number of questions and received answers 
to them, even if they are whispered very 
softly, you are not sure of grasping him 
altogether. What did he thi ~~” re- 
ligion? How did the sight of Nature 

ect him? What was his view of 
women, of money? Was he rich or 
poor? If his book is « literary work, 
one, that is, in which the whole man is 
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concerned, none of these questions are 
foreign to the subject. . . . You shut 
yourself up for a fortnight with the 
writings of a famous man, you study 
him, you turn him about, you question 
him; by degrees the features appear, 
what at the first glance was vague and 
abstract assumes an _ individuality, a 
reality more and more distinct. You see 
the resemblance coming, the picture 
speaks and lives; the man is found. 


Of course it is easy to take exception 
to this method ; it cannot evidently 
be freely applied to the living, and not 
always, for other reasons, to the dead. 
An intelligent critic who picked up 
by chance a copy of Enpymion might 
find something worth saying about it, 
even though he did not know that 
Keats had been apprenticed to a sur- 
geon at Edmonton and had weak 
lungs. At the present time, when 
the centre of interest has shifted from 
the book to its writer, and when the 
critic having photographed his author's 
study-table, and described his motor- 


ear, and recorded his golf-handicap 
correctly is thought to have done the 
most interesting part of his work, one 
is sometimes sorry that Sainte-Beuve 
saw any significance in environment 
and ever invented the literary por- 


trait. But what he says of Armand 
Carrel is true of many other writers. 
Carrel’s writings, he says, would 
have had little effect had it not 
been for his readers’ knowledge of 
the man himself: “In judging the 
writer one always conjured up the 
man, with all his courage, his strength, 
his tenacity.” As in reading a 
speech, if we have heard the speaker 
we can supply for ourselves what is 
wanting in the flat written word, so 
a knowledge of the man behind the 
written page will sometimes lend it 
a power otherwise wanting. In any 
case, in literature the end justifies 
the means, and there stand Sainte- 
Beuve’s apologists, row on row, one 
for almost each CausERIE. 
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It is often regretted that so few 
of Sainte-Beuve’s subjects are of 
the first rank. This was partly 
because he preferred, as Vinet says, 
half lights, a shadowy landscape, 
to the full tide of noon. I do 
not know where we should look for 
a finer criticism of Athalie than is 
given in Port-RoyaL; and all that 
it is essential to know of Moliere 
is in Sainte-Beuve’s article on him, 
though it is said so temperately and 
so concisely that its excellence may 
be easily overlooked by readers who 
prefer a more flamboyant manner. The 
subjects he preferred were men of let- 
ters who had also been men of action : 
he was interested in books because 
he was interested in life; and when 
he decided to write on Port-Royal he 
rejected the suggestion that it should 
be a literary history. It is this strong 
historical sense which gives the firm- 
ness and reality to his work. 


Whatever I do [he says] or leave un- 
done, working in my study at a continu- 
ous task or scattering myself in articles, 
squandering myself in society, giving my 
time to be eaten up by the needy, or the 
tiresome, I am ceaselessly doing one 
and the same thing, reading one and the 
same book, the infinite, perpetual book 
of life which no one finishes, of which 
the wisest only decipher a few pages. I 
read every page that presents itself, 
upside down, in fragments, what does it 
matter? The more frequent the inter- 
ruption and the greater the medley, the 
further I go in that volume in which no 
one goes very far. 


The capital fault of which Sainte- 
Beuve is accused is a want of con- 
tinuity. He left no system but only 
a method, no history of literature, 
but only a series of monographs. 
“They say I am a good judge,” he 
said, “ without a code of laws.” This 
was perhaps a mistake; though 
when we reflect how many people can 
and do write histories of literature, 
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and how few either do or can give us 
anything resembling Sainte - Beuve’s 
Causerizs, it does not seem certain. 
He had an extremely analytical mind 
and very little leisure,—both of them 
things which stand greatly in the 
way of constructing systems ; and he 
has in general the air of presenting 
us with his opinions, leaving us to 
harmonise them as best we can. 
To be thorough, to be sincere, to be 
lucid, to try and comprehend what 
we do not like, to be patient where 
we do not quite succeed in com- 
prehending,—these are some of the 
simple suggestions which he offers, 
and there are many other maxims 
scattered throughout his writings 
out of which some kind of theory 
might perhaps be woven. Here is 
the most formal confession of critical 
faith that he has given us. 
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I think about criticism two 
which are not incompatible with 
other though at first sight they 
seem so. First, the critic is a man 
knows how to read and can teach 

ple. Secondly, a criticism is 
vention, a creation. 
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The first of these arts he prac- 
tises very perfectly, quoting so 
happily, and admiring so wisely, 
that the books we read with him 
never afterwards lose the meaning 
and the charm he taught us to find 
in them. And when we consider 
all the men and women whose dusty 
slumbers but for him would hardly 
be disturbed, we cannot deny a note 
of creative power to the voice which 
called them forth, so thoughtful, so 
witty, so various, and bade them 
live again. 

H. C. Macpowatt. 
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